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Preface 

This  study  has  been  undertaken  with  a  view  toward  the 
increasing  realization  of  the  place  of  the  supervisor  in 
present  day  industry.     The  first-line  supervisor  or  fore- 
man maintains  a  unique  position  in  the  business  enter- 
prise . 

There  has  "been  much  discussion  of  late  as  to  whether 
the  foreman  is  a  member  of  management  or  of  the  working 
force.    Unions  insist  on  the  latter,  whereas  management 
claims  otherwise.    He  is  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  "tug 
of  war"  with  little  constructive  action  taking  place. 

Actually,  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  true  place 
of  the  foreman.     To  the  worker,  his  foreman  isi  management 
--the  only  contact  he  has  with  the  "front  office".  In 
today's  vast  business  organization,  every  action  and  word 
of  the  foreman  is  translated  to  his  men  in  terms  of  manage- 
ment.    If  the  front  office  exists,  it  is  only  through  the 
supervisor . 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  evident  confusion?  The 
thesis  which  this  survey  advances  is  that  the  supervisor 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  on  the  management  team  be- 
fore his  job  can  be  placed  in  its  proper  category.  *One 
method  of  implementing  this  feeling  is  adequate  training 
procedures.     If  the  supervisor  is  "management-trained",  he 
will  be  management-conscious. 
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I.  Introduction 
A.  Background 

Training  of  the  industrial  supervisor  or  execu- 
tive has  "been  under  active  discussion  for  over  twenty-five 
years.     The  first  known  indication  of  this  type  of  train- 
ing was  in  1914  when  Charles  R.  Allen  conducted  conferences 
with  foremen  with  an  eye  toward  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  supervision. 

Much  has  progressed  since  that  time.     The  course 
itself,  at  its  peak  of  organization,  now  consists  of  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  all  supervisory  responsibilities . 
Of  course,  a  lot  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  firm  which 
institutes  the  program.     In  some  cases,  a  non-detailed  dis- 
cussion of  a  few  supervisory  responsibilities  is  sufficient 
to  serve  its  purpose  adequately. 

Of  great  significance  in  recent  years  is  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  attention  being  given  to  the  training  of 
higher  rank  executives.     From  a  long-run  point  of  view,  this 
is  an  exceedingly  important  development.     It  had  been  seen 
that  the  training  of  lower  supervisors  had  often  proved  in- 
effective since  the  "higher  ups"  failed  to  appreciate  the 
objectives  of  this  training  and  therefore  refused  (perhaps 
inadvertently)  to  cooperated  with  it. 

This  training  for  leadership  is  found  in  almost 
any  kin#  of  organization:    churches,  social  work,  clubs, 
business  enterprises,  and  many  others.     There  is  always  some 
method  provided  for — no  matter  how  automatic  or  informal 
it  may  be— by  which  those  in  leadership  capacity  are  trained 


for  the  purposes  of  improved  efficiency  or  as  preparation 
for  advancement. 

However,  this  is  exactly  where  an  analysis  of 
objectives  is  in  order.     The  usual  objective  is  to  stress 
technical  proficiency  and  skill  rather  than  the  capacity 
to  lead  others.     It  is  of  course  recognized  that  there  are 
unique  problems  in  each  organization,  "but  there  is  one 
common  denominator  in  all  training  situations  which  must 
"be  recognized  and  properly  stressed—the  human  factor.  Ac- 
tually this  is  a  matter  of  vitalizing  and  harmonizing  the 
desires  and  motives  of  those  led.  (1) 

This  matter  of  human  relations  which  has  become 
increasingly  important  has  its  basis  in  the  changing  nature 
of  industry  itself.     With  the  expansion  of  industry  and  the 
subsequent  changes  in  social  structure,  it  was  found  that 
a  supervisor  required  substantially  less  technical  knowledge 
but  a  much  wider  variety  of  skill  in  other  directions.  A 
supervisor  is  "management"  to  the  worker.    Even  at  this 
late  date,  there  are  many  employers  who  will  not  readily 
concede  this  fact  and  who  still  promote  master  craftsmen  to 
the  rank  of  foreman  without  considering  their  qualifi cat ions 
to  handle  men,  plan,  and  to  organize. 

Generally  speaking,  the  major  emphasis  today  is 

(1)  Tead,  Ordway,  The  Art  of  Leadership,  Whittlesey  House, 
McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1935,  pp.  272-273 


placed  on  the  supervisor's  personnel  functions.  Manage- 
ment now  realises  that  with  a  changing  class  of  workers, 
with  a  steady  growth  of  unionism,  and  with  increased  decen- 
tralization of  manage ment-worker  contact,  this  aspect  of 
human  relations  is  indispensible  as  a  major  portion  of  any 
training  program. 

In  instituting  a  training  program,  a  very  real 
advantage  may  accrue  to  the  entire  management  structure. 
A  preparatory  analysis  of  the  organization  can  "bring  to 
light  any  number  of  management  policies  or  procedures  need- 
ing change.     Such  an  analysis  is  always  valuable  and  "benefi- 
cial to  all  concerned  in  the  enterprise. 

B.  Definitions  of  Supervisory  Levels 
1.  General  Subdivisions 

It  is  well  to  set  forth  at  the  onset  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  various  levels  of  executive 
or  supervisory  capacities.     Actually,  the  differences  to 
be  found  in  executive  and  supervisory  training  are  only  in 
the  externals.     The  executive  group  may  be  older  and  more 
"set"  in  opinions.     Their  training  usually  consists  mostly 
of  intangibles  with  the  emphasis  on  human  relationships. 
In  lower  supervisory  levels,  the  training  contains  more  of 
concrete  production  problems.     In  general,  however,  the  same 
problems  of  supervision  are  considered. 

Very  broadly,  there  are  three  levels  to  be  con- 


sidered:     pre-supervisors ,  first-level  supervisors,  and 
those  in  higher  managerial  capacities. 

Pre -supervisory  training  consists  of  an  intro- 
duction to  the  principles  of  good  supervision  for  those 
marked  for  possible  upgrading  to  first-level  positions. 
Its  purpose  is  to  start  men  thinking  as  supervisors  rather 
than  as  craftsmen.     Basic  principles  are  emphasized  with 
little  stress  on  complex  situations.     The  course  should  "be 
able  to  "bring  out  some  indication  of  the  ceiling  of  promo- 
tion for  any  individual  trainee. 

In  first-lefcel  supervisor  training,  these  prin- 
ciples of  supervision  are  applied  to  concrete  problems  and 
cases  which  are  discussed  and  analyzed.     It  should  "be  geared 
to  its  intrinsic  value  in  day-to-day  working  relationships. 

The  program  for  seasoned  supervisors  and  mana- 
gers deals  with  the  "broader  problems  of  organization  and 
formulation  of  company  policies.     Its  purpose  is  mainly 
that  of  stimulating  better  work  performance  though  further 
advancement  may  also  result. 

In  order  to  further  clarify  the  differentiations 
between  the  various  levels,  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  a 
more  specific  analysis.     We  will  consider  five  levels  (as  an 
arbitrary  break-down):     top  executive,  senior  executive, 
intermediate  executive,  junior  executive,  and  supervisor 
and  foreman. 
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2.  Top  Executive  Level 

To  "be  found  in  this  top  level  in  an  industrial 
enterprise  are  the  president  and  other  top  officers,  vice- 
presidents  in  charge  of  engineering,  industrial  relations, 
manufacturing,  and  other  similar  positions.     These  titles 
are  descriptive  rather  than  specific  since  there  is  no 
definite  standardization  of  titles  of  positions  among  in- 
dustrial organizations. 

Individuals  in  these  capacities  discharge  major 
responsibilities  and  exercise  a  wide  range  of  authority. 
They  are  directly  concerned  with  the  formulation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  "basic  policies.     Central  coordination  is  es- 
tablished by  them  between  the  principal  activities.  They 
are  delegated  practically  full  authority  to  carry  on  their 
work  according  to  plans  which  they  themselves  largely  de- 
velop. 

3.  Senior  Executive  Level 

In  this  category  are  found  the  titles  of  chief 
engineer,  factory  manager,  sales  manager,  personnel  director, 
etc.     These  do  not  have  the  official  rank  of  top  executives, 
but  they  carry  heavy  responsibilities  within  their  spheres 
of  action.     They  are  rated  as  executive/ieads  of  the  divisions 
or  departments  of  which  they  have  charge. 

The  main  task  of  the  senior  executive  is  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  company's  basic  policies  in  their  lines  of 
work  into  directive  regulations.     They  also  have  responsibility 


for  the  development  of  fundamental  procedure  for  their 
respective  divisions  or  departments. 

4.  Intermediate  Executive  level 

In  this  level  we  find  such  positions  as  assistant 
chief  engineer,  assistant  sales  manager,  employment  manager, 
manufacturing  manager,  etc.     These  are  the  immediate  assis- 
tants to  the  senior  executives  concentrating  in  particular 
areas  of  work  where  they  are  specialists. 

They  are  directly  responsible  for  the  application 
off  policies  and  the  development  of  specific  procedures. 
Certain  decisions  are  required  and  proper  performance  of 
work  is  directed  within  the  specified  area. 

5.  Junior  Executive  Level 

These  individuals  head  smaller  units  of  the  enter- 
prise, directing  the  work  of  a  few  assistants  or  supervisors. 
They  are  represented  by  titles  such  as  branch  sales  manager, 
head  safety  training  instructor,  chief  checker,  etc. 

The  duties  entail  some  decision-making  and  giving 
of  advice.     The  work  is  still  executive  in  that  the  junior 
executive  does  not  actually  conduct  an  operation. 

6 .  Supervisor  und  Foreman.  Level 

This  lowest  level  is  the  one  in  immediate  charge 
of  workers — the  first-line  supervision.     The  slight  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  is  that  the  supervisor  is  still  in  a 
semi-advisory  capacity,  whereas  the  foreman  actually  directs 
the  workers.     There  are  four  main  functions  of  this  group: 


a)  getting  work  done  in  the  time  and  of  the  quality  set  by 
coordinated  planning;  b)  setting  standards  of  work  with  spe- 
cialized units;  c)  training  workers  to  increase  efficiency; 
and  d)  handling  grievances  in  the  department  as  soon  as 
they  arise.  (1) 

Figure  1  graphically  portrays  the  various  levels 
discussed  above. 

C.  Method  of  Approach 
The  preceding  section  intentionally  went  into 
detail  in  regard  to  the  levels  of  supervisory  positions. 
It  is  intended  that  the  differentiations  be  borne  in  mind 
during  the  following  discussion  of  supervisor  training  pro- 
grams . 

In  this  essay,  we  shall  primarily  be  concerned 
with  the  lower  supervisory  levels  rather  than  the  top  cate- 
gories.   Using  the  break-down  as  employed  in  the  previous 
section,  we  will  deal  mainly  with  the  first-level  super- 
visory training,  or  the  training  of  junior  executives  and 
that  of  supervisors  and  foremen.     On  these  levels,  we  can 
more  exactly  set  down  the  formal  techniques  used  and  there- 
by evaluate  them  more  thoroughly.     Training  on  higher  levels 
is  apt  to  be  informal  and  indefinite  from  firm  to  firm  ajid 
more  intangible  from  the  point  of  view  of  analysis. 


tt1^  ^Alford'  L'P-  811(1  Bangs,  John  R.  (Eds.),  Production 
Handbook,  Ronald  Press,  N.Y. ,  1944,  p. 38   
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Figure  1  -  Chart  of  Executive  Levels* 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  higher  executives  have  no 
place  in  formalized  training  nor  that  many  of  the  techniques 
to  "be  discussed  cannot  be  applied  advantageously.  This 
informal  method  of  discussion,  ""batting  around"  of  problems, 
and  the  like  is  invaluable  in  these  levels  as  it  often  is 
on  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  course 
of  the  essay. 

However,  it  is  surely  the  formalized  aspects  of 
getting  supervisors  trained  solidly  that  will  increase  their 
chances  of  attaining  top  rank  positions  eventually,  and  of 
increasing  production  efficiency.     Since  this  is  actually 
the  foundation  of  the  entire  management  structure,  there  we 
shall  concentrate  our  efforts. 

First,  the  aims  and  objectives  of  all  such  pro- 
grams will  be  considered.     In  other  worfts ,  we  will  discuss 
the  qualifications  necessary  in  a  good  supervisor  or  execu- 
tive and  objectives  of  the  program.     From  this,  the  training 
program  can  properly  be  directed  and  planned.     Top  manage- 
ments responsibilities  toward  the  success  of  a  program  will 
receive  its  due  weight. 

The  steps  in  the  administration  of  a  program  are 
installation,  maintenance,  and  evaluation.     The  factors  which 
must  invariably  be  considered  are:     the  preparation  of  the 
program;  the  methods  to  be  used,  the  trainer,  and  the  learner. 
The  following  pages  will  attempt  to  cover  the  material  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  relationships  among  all  four  factors. 


Under  the  discussion  of  techniques,  most  space 
will  "be  devoted  to  the  conference  method  which  is  the  one 
most  prevalent  and  looked  upon  as  the  most  satisfactory. 
Of  course,  follow-up  schemes  and  evaluation  methods  will 
be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  any  program. 

To  relate  the  theoretical  discussion  with  actual 
practice,  a  section  will  "be  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  train- 
ing programs  of  several  firms  in  the  industrial  field.  As 
far  as  is  practicable,  the  survey  will  include  selection 
techniques,  levels  trained,  content  of  program,  means  of 
follow-up,  and  other  pertinent  data  obtainable. 
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II.  Aims  and  Objectives 
A.  Signposts  of  Supervisory  Ability 
Many  lists  have  "been  drawn  up  which  set  forth 
desirable  qualities  of  those  in  supervisory  capacities. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  explicit  is  that  devised  by  Johnson 
which  breaks  down  these  qualities  into  the  four  major  fields 
of  activity  of  the  supervisor  and  foreman:     directing  and 
handling  work,  setting  standards,  training  of  those  under 
him,  and  handling  of  human  relations.     (1)     It  is  impera- 
tive that  an  enterprise  know  and  understand  the  spirit  of 
such  a  list  before  it  can  adequately  procede  with  train- 
ing.    The  program  must  succeed  in  inculcating  within  the 
trainee  a  combination  of  these  traits  and  requirements. 
1.  Directing  and  Handling  Men 

a)  Enough  mechanical  ability  should  be  had  to 
intelligently  supervise  the  men  under  the  individuals 
involved.     In  the  case  of  higher  level  supervisors,  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  thorough  knowledge  of  intri- 
cate details,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  supervisor  have  a 
general  knowledge  and  know  where  to  get  more  detailed  in- 
formation when  necessary. 

b)  The  supervisor  must  possess  both  versatility 
and  ingenuity  in  order  to  cope  with  new  situations  which 


(1)  Sbhnson,  Joseph  F. ,  Business  and  the  Man,  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  N.Y. V  191? 


may  arise. 

e)  He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  equipment  (the 
extent  again  depending  upon  his  level  of  supervision)  and 
a  familiarity  with  modern  practices  and  what  is  going  on 
in  his  field. 

d)  He  should  have  the  ability  to  correlate  the 
activities  of  his  group  with  other  groups.     If  he  is  su- 
pervising more  thaji  one  type  of  activity,  there  is  all  the 
more  need  for  adequate  correlation. 

e)  He  must  possess  the  faculty  of  cooperation  to 
"be  able  to  satisfactorily  direct  his  subordinates. 

f)  He  should  have  an  understanding  of  costs. 

g)  He  must  at  all  times  be  safety  conscious. 

2.  Setting  Standards 

a)  He  should  have  an  engineering  sense. 

b)  He  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  job  require- 
ments. 

c)  He  should  have  a  sense  of  relativity  in  order 
to  properly  be  able  to  aid  in  setting  standards. 

3 .  Training  Duties 

a)  He  should  have  some  sort  of  teaching  ability 
which  must  be  learned  through  proper  training. 

b)  He  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects he  is  required  to  teach. 

c)  Akin  to  his  teaching  ability,  the  supervisor 
must  have  patience  and  perseverance. 


d)  He  must  have  the  learned  ability  to  develop 
underlings. 

4.  Handling  HumajL  Relations 

a)  A  supervisor  must  have  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  human  nature.    He  is  a  leader  of  men;  therefore 
he  must  know  how  to  guide  them  to  "best  advantage  for  all 
concerned. 

b)  He  must  be  trustworthy  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Since  the  supervisor  is  in  a  position  of  trust--"both  to 
his  company  and  to  his  subordinates --he  should  conduct 
himself  accordingly. 

c)  llaturally,  any  individual  in  a  supervisory 
position  must  "be  fair  and  free  from  all  prejudice. 

d)  The  power  of  discernment  is  an  important  fac- 
tor.    The  supervisor  must  be  quick  to  notice  things  around 
him  in  regard  to  his  subordinates.     A  discerning  supervisor 
can  prevent  many  a  crisis  within  his  activity. 

e)  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  supervisor 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  company  policy.     In  addition, 

he  must  have  the  ability  to  translate  these  company  policies 
into  practical  terms. 

5.  Top  Executive  Qualities 

Qualities  necessary  in  the  top  executive  are  also 
listed  by  Johnson  and  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  by 
many  others: 

a)  creative  power 
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b)  abundant  energy 

c)  initiative 
a)  courage 

e)  high  ideals 

f)  honor  and  integrity 

g)  independence 

£l)  sense  of  responsibility 

i)  executive  ability 

£•  Objectives  of  Supervisory  Training 
1.  Assumptions  of  a  Training  Program 

Before  an  enterprise  can  definitely  set  out  upon 
a  training  program,  there  are  some  assumptions  which  must 
be  realized  by  the  interested  members  of  the  firm. 

First,  trainees  themselves  must  feel  that  there 
is  a  need  to  learn.     This  will  act  as  a  motivational  de- 
vice and  enable  results  of  a  more  satisfactory  nature. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  and  desirable  to  make  prospective 
trainees  conscious  of  the  need  by  building  the  program  around 
their  interests  and  qualif ications .     The  training  staff 
has  to  be  a  super-salesman  to  accomplish  this  satisfactor- 
ily. 

Second,  it  must  be  understood  that  training,  in 
the  main,  is  a  line  and  not  a  staff  responsibility.  The 
function  of  the  staff  should  be  to  advise,  teach,  and  per- 
haps to  help  organize  a  special  program;  but  the  actual 
administration  phase  of  training  belongs  in  the  hands  of 


the  line  organization. 

Third,  it  should  "be  almost  axiomatic  that  train- 
ing in  supervisory  skills  cannot  "be  taught  merely  "by  the 
imparting  of  information.     A  firm  who  relies  on  mere  words 
in  teaching  management  situations  runs  the  risk  of  danger- 
ous misinterpretations,  conflicts,  and  inconsistencies. 

Last,  it  must  constantly  "be  borne  in  mind  that 
learning  is  a  direct  function  of  its  consequences.     It  is 
imperative  that  what  is  learned  must  be  practicable.  (1) 
2 .  Ultimate  Aims 

The  main  objective  of  supervisor  training  is  to 
increase  the  total  efficiency  of  work  in  all  directions. 
The  character  and  scope  of  a  supervisor's  job  is  such  that 
the  training  (or  lack  of  it  I)  affects  not  only  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  supervisor  himself  but  also  that  of  all  ranks 
under  him.     In  addition,  inter-departmental  relationships 
are  likewise  affected. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  prime  objective,  the 
trainee  must  be  given  a  more  complete  conception  of  his 
varied  responsibilities.    He  must  learn  the  Hiewpoint  of 
increased  quantity  and  quality  through  a  keener  appreciation 
of  modern  methods  of  handling  labor,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  training  must  acquaint  the  subject  with  the 
(1)  McGregor,  Douglas,  "Reevaluation  of  Training  for  Manage- 
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policies,  plans,  and  ideals  of  the  organization  so  that  he 
may  tetter  interpret  them  to  his  subordinates.     This  will 
provide  him  with  a  broader  underst anding  of  the  aims  of 
the  entire  enterprise  and  his  relation  to  it. 

Along  with  the  above,  the  trainee  should  learn 
the  "broader  aspects  of  the  principles  of  efficient  "busi- 
ness management  and  possibly  even  the  fundamentals  of 
business  economics. 

Hot  only  must  the  trainee  learn  these  things  him- 
self, but  he  should  also  obtain  some  operative  principles 
which  he  will  find  helpful  in  training  workers  on  the  job 
--an  important  foreman  function.     All  in  all,  his  training 
will  prepare  him  for  greater  responsibility  within  the  or- 
ganization. 

Theoretically,  we  can  also  cite  the  educational 
objectives  of  the  training  program.     These  are  listed  by 
Beckman  (1)  as  follows: 

a)  correlation  of  new  facts  with  past  learning 
and  experience. 

b)  application  of  newly  absorbed  facts. 

c)  development  of  critical  judgment. 

d)  increase  in  trainee's  store  of  knowledge. 

e)  stimulation  of  a  desire  for  further  study. 

We  may  also  look  at  these  aims  and  objectives  from 


(1)  Beckman,  R.O.,  How  to  Train  Supervisors,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  N.Y. ,  1942 


from  the  viewpoint  of  human  relations  as  does  Tead  (1): 

a)  a  knowledge  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  human  nature  as  are  set  forth  in  general 
and  applied  psychology. 

t>)  self-knowledge  of  one's  own  unique  combina- 
tion  of  qualities  with  their  varying  degrees 
of  strength  and  weaknesses. 

c)  a  working  grasp  of  the  right  attitude  to 
possess  in  dealing  with  people. 

d)  an  ability  to  apply  all  of  this  knowledge 
to  the  mobilizing  of  energy  and  enthousiasm 
for  the  special  objectives  of  the  organization. 

e)  deliberate  efforts  at  broadening  of  the 
total  personality  in  a  cultural  direction. 

3.  Scope  of  Objectives 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  discussion  seems 
to  be  centered  upon  the  objectives  of  first-line  supervi- 
sion.    This  is  true,  generally,  for  reasons  mentioned  in 
the  previous  chapter.  (2) 

However,  from  top  executives  down  to  the  first- 
line  foreman,  managers  and  supervisors  have  common  duties 
and  problems  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
engaged  in  directing  the  work  of  people.     The  concern  of 
organized  supervisor  training  programs  are  particularly 
these  common  duties  and  problems.     They  may  (and  certainly 
do)  differ  in  degree,  but  rarely  in  kind. 


(1)  Tead,  Ordway,  op.  cit 

(2)  See  pages  12,  14 


C.  The  Responsibilities  of  Top  Management 
Top  management  has  definite  responsibilities 
when  it  commences  a  training  program  of  this  type.  First 
of  all,  it  should  have  personal  responsibility  for  the 
selection,  training,  and  development  of  those  who  report 
directly  to  it.     Aside  from  this,  it  should  have  personal 
loiowledge  of  the  abilities  and  the  stage  of  development  of 
those  available  as  potential  relief  for  the  top  group. 

The  attitude  of  top  management  determines  the 
success  of  any  plan.     It  must  actively  create  and  disseminate 
a  philosophy  that  supervisors  are  a  vital  pa.rt  of  the 
management  structure.     Then  an  organization  must  be  estab- 
lished which  is  charged  with  proper  authority  to  install 
and  continue  the  program.     The  line  organization  needs  sub- 
stantial aid  in  order  to  carry  through  a  complete  program 
for  the  development  of  supervisors.  (1) 

The  next  step  is  for  top  management  to  lend  its 
own  personal  prestige  and  encouragement  to  the  program. 
It  should  "sell"  the  program  rather  than  "order"  it.  The 
program  must  then  be  guided  to  the  constructive  perform- 
ance of  its  function  with  frequent  follow-up  on  progress. 
The  results  of  the  program  should  be  used  consistently, 
with  the  role  of  "favorites"  eliminated,  or  the  entire  plan 
is  defeated  at  that  point. 


(1)  It  might  here  be  noted  that  supervisors  will  accept  the 

readiiy  4J  they  have  a  considerable  portion  of 
participation  m  its  planning  and  guidance. 


Top  management  has  an  important  function  in  assur- 
ing a  regular  systematic  review  of  all  employees  to  dis- 
cover those  who  show  a  potential  for  supervisory  Jobs. 
These  should  be  given  a  change  by  a  chazice  to  prove  their 
worths  under  a  pre -supervisory  training  plan. 


III.  Selection  of  Trainees 


A.  General  Introduction 
Selection  is  the  first  step  in  developing  an 
adequate  supply  of  well-qualif ied  personnel  in  responsible 
supervisory  positions.     There  is  no  simple  method  for  se- 
lecting men  for  these  jobs.     It  would  be  impractical  to 
try  to  look  for  one  method  of  selection  which  would  "be  ap- 
plicable to  all  enterprises  at  any  given  time.     This  is 
true  in  any  phase  of  the  program,  including  setting  up  of 
objectives,  techniques  used,  and  methods  of  follow-up. 
Many  of  the  methods  used  in  industry  can  be  employed  pro- 
vided that  they  may  be  coordinated  in  a  well-f unctional 
"whole". 

Individual  analysis  and  attention  according  to 
the  objectives  of  the  enterprise  is  the  ideal  in  the  se- 
lection process,  from  the  lowest  to  the  very  highest  mana- 
gerial ranks.     We  repeat  that  no  company  can  take  and  use 
just  any  mental  examination,  rating  scale,  or  training 
program  and  expect  to  get  accurate  results.     It  is  prefer- 
able that  methods  grow  out  of  a  careful  study  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  company. 

B.  Sources  of  Recruitment 
Most  firms  emphasize  the  importance  of  developing 
and  selecting  rank-and-file  employees  when  possible;  or,  in 
the  case  of  higher  levels,  from  within  the  organization.  It 
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has  teen,  found  that  this  incentive  factor  is  a  much  needed 
and  worth-while  aspect  in  the  enterprise. 

However,  to  an  increasing  extent,  colleges  and 
technical  schools  are  "becoming  a  welcome  source  of  candi- 
dates and  tend  to  furnish  a  desirable  type  of  individual. 
Many  companies  take  a  substantial  number  of  selected  college 
graduates  each  year  for  training.     Some  of  these  send  rep- 
resentatives to  the  leading  schools  to  interest,  interview, 
and  eventually  sign  up  selected  graduates.  Nevertheless, 
progressive  firms  make  sure  that  men  in  their  own  ranks  are 
given  at  least  an  equal  opportunity  with  college  graduates 
to  receive  advancement  to  responsible  positions. 

Of  course,  the  other  sources  of  recruitment  are 
not  neglected  if  the  proper  circumstances  presents  itself. 
Newspaper  advertisements,  employment  agencies,  etc.  have 
their  places.     Some  companies  command  the  prestige  to  "be 
able  to  attract  an  adequate  number  of  good  men  who  apply 
directly  to  the  company  itself. 

In  the  study  made  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness of  Stanford  University  (1),  all  companies  considered 
recognized  the  hazard  to  morale  in  bringing  outsiders  to 
fill  responsible  positions  toward  which  insiders  might  reason- 
ably aspire. 

(1)  Holden,  Paul  E. ,  Fish,  Lounsbury  3.,  and  Smith,  Herbert 

>  Top  Management  Organization  and  Control,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Press  ,~  1941 


It  might  "be  mentioned  here  that  a  company  should 
make  every  efford  to  weed  out  inadequate  condidates  during 
the  selection  process  "before  they  are  hired  in  a  permanent 
position,  rather  than  waste  time  and  money  in  putting  them 
through  a  comprehensive  and  costly  training  program  and  then 
finding  them  deficient. 

C.  The  Importance  of  Job  Analysis 
One  of  the  most  important  factors  of  late  in  fair 
selection  is  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  job  requirements  of 
the  position  for  which  men  are  being  chosen.  Practically 
speaking,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  correct  man 
can  be  chosen  unless  an  adequate  job  analysis  is  performed. 
Under  such  a  plan,  a  job  description  and  a  job  evaluation 
are  drawn  up  for  each  job  under  consideration  in  the  plant.  ( 
These  are  yardsticks  by  which  the  candidate  can  effectively 
be  measured.     The  traditional  methods  of  the  appointment 
of  the  "best"  worker  in  the  department  are  on  their  way 
out.     Also,  the  seniority  basis  certainly  cannot  claim  to 
be  able  to  recognize  the  responsibilities  of  the  special 
qualities  needed  for  supervision. 

In  determining  and  defining  standards  of  work 

(1)  Job  Description:     a  written  list  of  the  duties,  res- 
ponsibilities, and  requirements  of  a  job. 

Job  Specification:     determination  of  the  human  quali- 
fications required  for  the  effective  performance  of  the 
job. 


expected  and  task  requirements ,  Doth  management  and  super- 
visors can  readily  see  what  qualif ications  are  essential 
to  successful  performance.     The  former  can  plan  accurate 
training  programs  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular supervisory  job  and  also  simplify  selection.  The 
supervisor  himself  knows  just  what  is  expected  of  him  and 
can  devote  his  full  energies  toward  proper  fulfillment  of 
his  job. 

In  addition,  job  analysis  makes  possible  clearly 
defined  lines  of  advancement  and  promotion,  furnishing  an 
incentive  to  the  supervisor. 

For  management,  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  or- 
ganization is  enhanced  through  this  standardization  of 
supervisory  operation.     As  mentioned,   the  work  of  selection 
and  placement  is  greatly  aided,  permitting  something  close 
to  scientific  technique  in  choosing  the  right  man  for  the 
right  job.     The  planning  and  scheduling  operations  are 
facilitated  by  the  defining  of  responsibilities;  a  shifting 
of  responsibility  is  made  almost  non-existent. 

Associated  with  the  obvious  advantage  of  job 
analysis  in  selection,  the  management  also  stands  to  gain 
in  a  more  efficient  training  p|9»gram--not  only  in  being 
able  to  plan  according  to  the  resultant  job  requirements, 
but  also  in  the  saving  of  time,  money,  and  effort  in  the 
training  of  the  right  individual. 


D.  Testing  and  Rating 
The  principal  objective  of  testing  and  rating 
candidates  for  supervisory  positions  is  to  study  them  from 
as  many  different  angles  and  in  as  many  different  environ- 
ments as  possible.     A  supervisor's  job  takes  in  almost  all 
aspects  of  the  individual's  make-up.     If  a  good  number  of 
these  can  be  known  before  actual  selection,  the  company 
can,  in  a  way,  almost  pre-determine  success  on  the  job-- 
provided  that  the  requirements  of  the  job  are  known  in 
advance . 
1.  Testing 

The  use  of  tests  as  a  partial  means  of  selection 
is  often  used  for  candidates  in  the  lower  supervisory  levels. 
They  can  not  be  overlooked  as  an  auxiliary  aid.  Tests, 
however,  must  be  used  with  caution  and  must  be  administered 
and  evaluated  by  a  skilled  person.     There  is  no  basis  for 
the  belief  that  since  a  test  was  at  one  time  successful 
in  one  company,  it  will  therefore  automatically  be  success- 
ful in  another. 

A  proper  testing  program  has  been  used  with  great 
success  by  numerous  companies,     what  are  the  factors  which 
are  looked  for  from  test  results?    These  are  numerous  and 
should  cover  a  multitude  of  items.     Some  of  these  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  course  of  this  section.     The  following  types 
of  tests  have  been  used  by  most  companies  employing  this 
auxiliary  means  of  selection: 


a)  intelligence  tests 

b)  capacity  tests 

c)  adaptability  tests 

d)  mental  maturity  tests 

e)  vocational  interest  inventory 

f)  personality  tests 

g)  personal  audit  tests 

h)  specialized  tests  depending  upon  the  position  to 
be  filled. 

Each  of  the  above  must  be  broken  down  in  turn. 
For  instance,  Dr.  Rexford  B.  Kersey,  in  breaking  down  a 
mental  abilities  and  characteristics  test,  came  up  with  the 
following  sub-divisions:    general  information  (on  the  in- 
dustry and  otherwise ) ;  language  (use  of  words  in  analyzing, 
reasoning,  and  solving);  power  of  concentration  (ability 
to  understand  and  carry  out  instructions;  mathematics  or 
simple  arithmetic  formulae;  objects  or  their  reproduction 
(basis  of  technical  engineering  work);  and  perception.  (1) 
In  regard  to  the  last  point,  Hersey  claims  that  85?&  of 
executive  decisions  rest  on  accuracy  and  speed  of  percep- 
tion, 5fo  on  snap  judgment,  and  IO96  on  unhurried  analysis 
and  reasoning. 
2.  Rating  Scales 

From  the  results  of  these  tests  plus  the  results 


(1)  Hersey,  Rexford  B.,  "Problems  in  Selecting  and  Training 
Supervisors",  American  Management  Association,  Personnel 
Series,  Bulletin  #47   


suits  of  records,  interviews,  physical  examinations,  and 
other  devices,  a  composite  rating  scale  can  "be  determined 
for  each  man.     As  many  people  as  are  practical  can  fill  in 
these  forms  in  order  to  present  a  collective  judgment. 
Hersey  suggests  that  at  least  these  three  people  should 
"be  called  upon  for  their  opinions:     the  immediate  super- 
visor of  the  candidate,  a  superior  of  the  immediate  super- 
visor, and  a  person  on  a  par  with  the  candidate  who  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  him.     Figures  2  and  3  give  some  idea 
as  to  the  types  of  scales  which  can  be  and  are  used. 
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Figure  2 
Characteristics 
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Cooperation 
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Suggested  Rating  Scale* 
Estimate 


Very  G-ood 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Very  Poor 


Remarks 


General 
Remarks 


1^:   <Ed;>«  Handbook  of  Business  Aflmim  ^.-m™  , 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. ,  N.Y. ,  1931,  p. 1194  "~  ~ 
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Figure  3  -  Temperament  Inventory* 
(Personality  Norms  and  Raises) 
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E.  Elements  of  a  Selection  Program 

The  correctness  of  the  judgment  used  in  deciding 

who  shall  "be  selected  to  fill  supervisory  jobs  determines 

the  ultimate  success  for  any  program.     Naturally,  there  is 

no  pre-tested  formula  to  provide  correct  answers.  One 

authority  has  stated: 

The  quality  of  the  judgment  used  in  appraising 
the  abilities  of  human  beings  makes  the  difference 
between  irregular  or  doubtful  selection  and 
consistently  good  selection. ..  (However )  there 
are  certain  procedures  and  safeguards  which  gbxi 
be  followed  by  any  managerial  group  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  selecting  supervi- 
sors. (1) 

The  practices  referred  to  can  reduce  the  margin 
of  error  created  by  such  things  as  confusion  in  the  quali- 
fications sought  in  the  supervisors,  dissimilarity  of  work 
between  previous  work  and  supervisory  positions  to  which 
the  candidate  aspires,  unpredictability  of  reaction  to  new 
supervisory  responsibilities,  and  bias  or  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  selectors.     One  of  the  first  tasks  for  the  so- 
lictors is  to  agree  on  a  basis  for  judging  ability  and 
potentiality. 

1.  Qualifications  of  Supervisors 

This  aspect  of  the  selection  process  has  been 
discussed  previously  (2),  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 

(1)  "Selection  of  Supervisors",  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Bulletin  #9,  1944 

(2)  See  Chapter  II,  Part  A 


into  it  again  at  this  point.     Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
much  confusion  and  inconsistency  of  judgment  can  "be  avoided 
if  it  is  known  in  advance  just  what  to  look  for  in  the  can- 
didate . 

2.  Collective  Judgment 

This  is  an  important  technique  for  the  improving 
of  individual  human  judgment.     The  combined  judgment  of 
qualified  and  well-informed  men  is  likely  to  "be  more  con- 
sistently correct  than  that  of  any  single  individual  of  the 
group.     The  procedure  can  assure  maximum  opportunity  for 
advancement  strictly  in  accordance  with  oneTs  abilities. 
Another  "basic  advantage  is  that  it  "brings  together  the 
experience  and  the  information  of  sll  "branches  of  "business 
in  the  determination  of  a  sound  "basis  or  common  denominator 
for  consideration. 

The  means  of  collective  selection  as  are  present 
in  many  of  the  "best  programs  are  as  follows: 

a)  nominations  "by  supervisors  at  the  level  just  above 
the  candidate ; 

b)  review  of  nominations,  ratings,  and  comments  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  this  basis; 

c)  selection  by  the  committee  on  the  basis  of  all  in- 
formation available; 

d)  final  selection  by  the  immediate  superior  who  will 
supervise  the  prospective  candidate. 

The  last  point  deserves  special  emphasis.  ITo 


matter  how  fool-proof  selection  may  "be,  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally conceded  that  the  new  immediate  supervisor  must 
ultimately  approve  of  the  selection  "before  the  choice  is 
final. 

5.  Adequate  Records 

In  order  to  further  assure  that  the  collective 
judgment  "be  objective  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible, 
it  is  necessary  that  adequate  records  be  available.  The 
first  general  category  of  records  is  the  job  analysis  un- 
derlining the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  job  and 
the  qualifications  necessary  in  the  man  who  is  to  fill  the 
job.  (1) 

The  other  set  of  records  should  tell  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  qualifications  and  performance  of  the 
candidate  for  the  job  himself.     There  are  many  such  re- 
cords which  can  be  present  if  the  proper  machinery  has  been 
developed  in  the  firm. 

Much  of  the  candidate's  personal  data,  work  his- 
tory, and  experience  will  be  a  part  of  his  permanent  file, 
started  on  the  commencement  of  his  employment  with  the 
company  and  added  to  as  he  acquired  experience.     Such  fac- 
tors as  health,  age,  family  status,  education,  work  experi- 
ence, and  so  forth  are  most  important  to  an  objective  basis 
for  selection. 

(1)     See  Part  C  of  this  chapter  for  a  further  elaboration 
of  the  job  analysis  phase. 
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Tests  and  examination  results  are  called,  for  if 
this  auxiliary  means  of  selection  is  employed.  However, 
to  a  great  degree,  they  usually  play  a  comparatively  in- 
significant part  in  the  selection  of  supervisors  from  within 
the  plant — increasingly  so,  as  previously  noted,  as  higher 
levels  of  supervisory  capacities  are  considered.  Instead, 
the  cumulative  record  of  performance  in  the  company  is  felt 
to  be  a  superior  means.     In  a  number  of  firms  studied  in 
one  research  project,  the  general  reaction  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tests  for  supervisors  was  that  the  benefits  would 
not  equal  the  cost,  even  if  enough  experience  could  be  gained 
to  validate  the  tests  and  if  a  criterion  could  be  deter- 
mined. (1) 

The  personal  interview  may  be  a  part  of  a  phase 
of  the  process  of  collective  judgment.     The  results  should 
be  placed  into  the  personal  record.     A  standard  interview 
form  could  be  worked  out  in  order  to  assure  that  the  de- 
sired information  will  be  obtained  from  the  interview. 

Informal  comments  of  superiors,  if  systematical- 
ly recorded,  can  be  a  valuable  source  of  information  applie- 
able  to  selection.     They  lack  the  standardization  and  com- 
parability of  formal  ratings,  but  they  do  present  more 
spontaneity  and  lack  of  the  "impression -making"  factor. 
It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  results  must  be  recorded 


(1)  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Bulletin  #9,  op.  cit. 


as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  prove  of  any  value. 

The  formal  rating  scale  and  forms  can  "be  touched 
on  again  here  in  order  to  show  their  place  within  the  scope 
of  maintenance  of  aequate  record  keeping.     This  is  a  pre- 
cise/technique which  readily  lendsAtself  to  comparibility 
--as  opposed  to  informal  ratings.     Since  rating  procedures 
are  analytical  in  nature,  these  may  contribute  the  most 
to  defining  persnnality  (usually  considered  the  focal  point 
of  proper  supervisory  selection) . 
4.  Demonstration  Devices 

One  of  the  more  superior  criteria  for  selection 
is  the  technique  of  actual  demonstration  of  supervisory 
ability.     It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  here  between 
selection  and  actual  training.     This  procedure  can  be  used 
in  either  or  both,  though  at  this  point  it  will  be  viewed 
from  the  focus  of  the  selection  viewpoint.     These  devices 
are  primarily  designed  to  provide  for  the  display  of  su- 
pervisory qualif ications  by  placing  the  candidate  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  has  the  opportunity  to  exercise  some 
of  the  abilities  of  the  supervisor. 

Four  grouping  can  be  evolved:    temporary  dele- 
dation  of  responsibility  and  authority;  experience  in  a 
staff  department;  and  courses  for  the  purpose  of  spotting 
supervisory  ability. 

In  the  delegation  of  temporary  authority  tech- 
nique, the  rotation  process  is  often  employed  whereby  the 
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individual  is  placed  under  successive  observation  of  a  num- 
ber of  supervisors  on  various  types  of  work.     Relief  su- 
pervision and  understudying  serves  the  same  purpose  though 
they  are  usually  of  short  duration.     Therefore  careful, 
systematic  observation  must  be  assured. 

Partial  delegation  is  used  for  giving  the  candi- 
date practice  in  certain  phases  of  supervisory  work.  Duties 
which  may  be  so  delegated  are  methods  improvement  and  work 
simplification,  safety,  job  instruction,  interviewing, 
rating,  or  preparation  of  forms  and  reports. 

Experience  in  a  staff  department  gives  the  pros- 
pective supervisor  contact  with  supervisors  and  executives 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  line  organization.  Duties 
most  frequently  delegated  in  this  way  include  setting  of  time 
standards  and  rates,  job  analysis,  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  work,  or  production  control. 

Where  organized  courses  are  used  as  a  selection 
device,  the  participants  understand  in  advance  that  they 
are  on  trial  and  that  there  is  no  assurance  of  promotion 
on  an  automatic  basis.     Qualities  tested  by  the  courses 
are  ability  to  learn,  ability  to  deal  with  new  situations 
and  problems,  and  the  capacity  for  clear  statement  before 
a  group  or  in  written  reports  and  examinations. 


F.  Pseudo -Scientific  Selection 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  employers 
today  still  use  some  selection  methods  which  years  ago  were 
employed  almost  exclusively.     The  color  of  one's  hair  or 
the  weight  and  height  of  the  candidate  often  play  an  im- 
portant part  (although  it  is  not  readily  admitted).  Most 
of  us  have  a  picture  in  our  minds  of  the  "executive" . .He 
is  probably  middle-aged,  stocky,  of  good  height,  and  has 
greying  hair.     Is  it  not  plausable  that  a  candidate  apply- 
ing for  a  supervisory  job  "be  rejected  if  he  fails  to  meet 
specifications  pre-set  by  the  selector's  mind's  eye? 

G-owin  (1)  lists  some  of  the  techniques  used  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  by  employers  in  the  selec- 
tion process.    His  book  (published  in  1918)  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  some  of  these  which  are  discussed  in 
all  seriousness: 

a)  astrology 

b)  clairvoyance 

c)  spasmotamancy 

d)  chrigonomy 

e )  phrenology 

f)  palmistry 

g)  chirography 

h)  intuition 

(1)  G-owin,  Enoch  B.  ,  The  Selection  and  Training  of  the 
Business  Executive,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.Y. ,  1918,  p. 61 
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At  about  that  same  time,  an  advertisement  appeared 

in  a  trade  journal  want  ad  column: 

Wanted,  a  first  class  man  with  experience  for 
permanent  position  on  staff  of  Vice  President 
to  shape  and  direct  the  advertising  policy  of  a 
trunk  line  railroad.     To  save  time  and  trouble 
to  "both  applicant  and  employer,  kindly  send  in 
photographs --one  full  length,  one  exact  profile 
view  (bust)  and  one  front  view  (bust)  full  face 
holding  hands  close  in  front  of  body;  one  palm 
outward  and  other  hand  inward.     Call  for  recom- 
mendation and  personal  interview  will  follow.  (1) 

It  is  encouraging  that  so  much  progress  has  been 

made  since  1917  in  the  selection  process.     There  is  little 

doubt,  however,  that  some  of  these  influences  do  enter  into 

selection — unconscious  though  they  may  be. 


(1)  Printer's  Ink.  October  11,  1947 


IV.  Training  Techniques 
A.  Installing  and  Maintaining  the  Program 
1.  Responsibility  for  Training 

The  "burden  of  responsibility  for  the  training 
program  must  "be  recognized  to  fall  upon  the  line  organi- 
zation.    In  many  instances,  it  is  on  the  department  itself, 
although  supervisor  training  is  usually  the  responsibility 
of  higher  line  officials  rather  than  of  department  heads. 
The  staff  training  unit  of  the  personnel  department  is 
present  to  plan,  advise,  and  assist     (as  distinguished 
from  administering  or  "doing") .     It  is  up  to  them  to  keep 
the  program  up  to  an  original  standard  and  within  the 
original  conception. 

The  functions  and  duties  of  the  training  staff 
can  "be  summarized  under  six  headings: 

a)  assistance  in  developing  training  methods 

b)  preparation  of  suitable  material 

c)  coordination  of  training  among  departments 

d)  encouragement  of  the  extension  of  training 

e)  diffusion  of  the  results  of  training  and  keeping 
management  informed 

f)  training  of  conference  leaders 

To  repeat,  the  training  staff  helps  to  plan  the  program; 
but  this  can  not  justly  be  taken  to  relieve  the  line  or- 
ganization of  its  responsibilities  in  the  actual  adminis- 
tration or  "doing"  phase. 


2.  Level  at  Which  to  Begin  Training 

The  majority  of  firms  start  their  training  pro- 
grams at  the  lower  supervisory  levels.  Theoretically, 
however,  they  should  start  at  the  point  where  there  is  the 
greatest  need. 

In  regard  to  the  last  statement,  some  companies 
form  representatives  from  the  various  supervisory  levels 
into  an  advisory  committee  which  is  given  responsi "bility 
for  determining  training  needs  and  for  submitting  the  pro- 
gram for  management's  approval. 

3.  Costs  of  the  Program 

Naturally,  the  costs  very  greatly  depending  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  program.     There  are  two  areas 
into  which  all  costs  fall.     First,  there  are  the  costs  of 
instituting  a  program.     These  involve  the  expense  of  a 
training  technician,  the  time  of  the  industrial  relations 
department,  secretarial  and  clerical  expenses,  time  of  the 
trainees  and  guiding  executives,  supplies  and  materials, 
and  costs  of  preparing  conference  rooms. 

On  theyfother  hand,  the  costs  of  continuing  the 
program  must  also  be  considered.     These  include  much  of  the 
same  items  as  above,  although  the  amounts  of  each  are  scaled 
to  suit  the  requirements  after  the  program  reaches  equilib- 
rium. 

The  costs  of  the  program  can  be  either  out-of- 
the -pocket  or  allocated.     The  former  are  those  which  are 
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incurred  "by  the  company  in  addition  to  those  expenditures 
ordinarily  entailed  without  the  program — in  other  words,  direct 
actual  expenses  of  the  program.     Allocated  costs  are  those 
which  are  not  occasioned  directly  by  the  training  progra,m, 
but  which  are  charged  to  it  for  accounting  purposes.  (1) 

A  form  which  can  be  used  for  estimating  the  cost 
of  supervisory  training  is  found  in  Figure  4. 


helt^fT^hf  °f  all00atei  00sts  are  such  as  rent, 

',r S h*>  electricity,  ana  other  similar  expenses  which 

Uon  d  aU0D*  the  TaXi0US  a«t""ies  of  the  orgaSiza- 
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Figure  4 

Form  for  Estimating  the  Cost  of  Supervisory  Training* 

Training  for  supervisors  to  be  given  in  sessions 

(no. )  (no. ) 


COST  ITEM 

OUT-OF-POCKET 
COSTS 

ALLOCATED 
COSTS 

Initial 

Annual 

Initial 

Annual 

Industrial  relations  di- 
rector— time  for  plan- 
ning, organizing,  and 
establishing  program 

Training  technic ieJi — 
time  for  plaiining  and 
organizing  program 
and  for  training  ses- 
sions 

Secretarial  and  cler- 
ical assistance 

Time  for  Supervisory- 
Conference  Committee 
in  planning  program 

Time  of  Supervisors 
spent  in  training 
sessions  and  ac- 
tivities 

Preparation  of  the 
Conference  Room 

Supplies  and  equip- 
ment; clerical 
supplies,  training 
materials  and 
equipment 

TOTAL  COST 

This  amount  is 
actual  addition- 
al cost  for  pre- 
senting program 

This  amount  is 
cost  assigned 
to  progra.m  for 
accounting 

B.  Content  of  Training 

It  is  not  possible  to  set  down  the  exact  content 
of  contemplated  training  programs  in  one  list.     This  must 
"be  established  in  each  company  according  to  certain  spe- 
cific objectives  which  must  be  met.    However,  there  are 
general  principles  which  can  be  formulated  in  regard  to 
the  content  of  programs. 

First  of  all,  each  section  of  the  program  should 
have  a  planned  place  in  the  over-all  scheme  of  supervisory- 
development.  There  must  be  a  proper  relationship  and  con- 
nection between  the  various  areas. 

It  is  also  important  that  any  new  information 
and  principles  be  carefully  related  to  those  which  have 
already  been  mastered.     This  is  a  prime  reiuisite  of  peda- 
gogy and  can  easily  be  carried  over  into  this  sphere  where 
the  supervisor  (or  prospective  supervisor)  must  be  taught 
supervision.     There  must  be  a  proper  perspective  of  the 
relationships  between  new  concepts  and  the  previously 
learned  responsibilities  and  duties — a  continuity  factor. 
An  over-all  plan  should  be  developed  for  this  purpose. 

Third,  as  an  aid  in  considering  the  broad  scope 
of  supervisor  training,  the  skills  necessary  to  a  super- 
visor can  be  broken  down  into  groups.     For  each  such  group, 
there  is  an  appropriate  subject  matter  for  training.  A 
suggested  scheme  of  this  sort  is  tabulated  in  Figure  5. 

A  word  of  caution  mught  be  insterted  at  this  point. 
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Figure  5  -  Areas  of  Training  for  Supervisors* 


Skill  or  Knowledge 


Subject  of  Training 


DEPARTMENT  OPERATION: 
How  to  perform  the  jobs 
to  "be  supervised 


TECHNICAL  TRAINING: 
Theory  and  practice  of 
operation  of  equip- 
ment in  department 


COMPANY  POLICIES, 
ORGANIZATION,  AND 
PROCEDURES 


PRODUCTION  SKILLS: 
Methods  Improvement 


Job  Analysis 

Production  Control 

Cost  Control 
Quality  Control 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
SKILLS 
Selection  and  placement 


Training  usually  taken  care  of 
through  work  experience ,  or 
apprenticeship  on  the  job. 


Usually  acquired  through  educa- 
tion and  experience  on  job; 
may  receive  formal  technical 
training 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of 

a  supervisor 
Company  organization  (line,  staff) 
Company  policies;  background  and 
reasons 


Standard  procedures;  elements 
of  job  methods  stua.y 

Technique  of  preparing  job 
descriptions  and.  specifica- 
tions 

Principles  of  planning  and 
scheduling;  production  con- 
trol procedures 

Elements  of  cost;  means  of  control 

Determining  work  standards, 
holding  output  to  specifica- 
tions; preventive  quality- 
control 


Principles  and  criteria  of  se- 
lection; use  of  rating  tech- 
niques; specifications,  in- 
duction 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Areas  of  Training  for  Supervisors  (Continued) 


Skill  or  Knowledge 
Training  and  Developing 

Wage  Recommendations 

Safety  and  Accident  Pre- 
vention 

Employee  Relations 
CURRENT  INFORMATION 


Subject  of  Training 

Teaching  methods;  creating 
interest;  "breaking  dov/n  of 
jot);  presenting  jots  in 
proper  sequence  for  learning 

Job  classifications  or  evalua- 
tion; employee  rating 

Safety  rules  and  devices;  safe 
work  practice;  workmen's 
compensation;  conducting 
safety  program 

Elements  of  humaji  "behavior; 
principles  of  leadership; 
grievance  procedure;  relat- 
tions  with  union  represen- 
tatives 

A  continuous  program  of  ac- 
quainting supervisors  with 
changes  and  improvements  in 
any  of  the  items  mentioned 
above,  and  the  introduction 
of  new  developments  such  as 
clauses  in  labor  agreements, 
legislation,  new  procedures, 
etc . 


pp?820-2rla  Instltute  of  Technology,  Bulletin  #10,  op.  pit.. 
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Once  an  outline  as  above  in  constructed,  it  can  not  "be  car- 
ried, out  piece  by  piece  from  "beginning  to  end  as  such.  If 
it  were,  individual  differences  and  the  dynamic  nature/bf 
training  would  be  lost  from  sight.     The  process  of  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  abilities  cannot  be  mechanized.  The 
program  must  be  dynamic  enough  to  take  the  supervisor  as 
an  individual,  draw  out  his  pertinent  interests,  information, 
and  knowledge,  and  to  give  a  basis  for  the  development 
of  his  particular  qualifi cat ions  in  a  direction  most  use- 
ful to  his  company. 

C.  Training  Methods 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  methods  for  su- 
pervisor training  which  have  been  used  at  one  time  or  an- 
other with  a  fair  degree  of  success.     For  the  purposes  of 
this  paper,  we  will  consider  the  training  techniques  under 
the  following  headings:     individual  instruction  (under- 
study and  rotation),  conference,  lecture,  lecture-con- 
ference, case  method,  classroom  instruction,  practice  ses- 
sions, printed  material,  and  visual  aids. 
1.  Individual  Instruction 

This  technique  toay  be  part  of  the  selection  pro- 
cess, and  it  has  been  treated  as  3Uch  in  Chapter  III.  (1) 
In  actual  training,  it  is  designed  to  improve  particular 
skills  and  traits  which  promotion  to  supervisory  levels 


(1)     See  pages  38-29 


would  ordinarily  require. 

The  informal  type  is  probably  the  most  common. 
It  is  highly  personalized  and  depends  on  the  compatibility 
and  mutual  respect  on  the  parts  of  the  trainer  and  trainee 
for  its  success.     The  cost  is  high,  but  the  advantages  are 
often  well  worth  the  expense.     However,  it  takes  a  compara- 
tively long  time  to  do  full  justice  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned.    There  are  many  problems  involved  in  supervision 
which  are  unique;  they  do  not  occur  frequently  enough  in 
the  course  of  this  highly  personized  instruction  to  pro- 
vide necessary  experience. 

The  understudy  method  is  the  oldest  and  the  most 
common  of  the  more  formal  types  of  individual  instruction. 
It  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  master-helper  or  apprentice 
mode  of  training.     Its  training  value  lies  in  the  daily 
instructions  and  experiences  which  will  arise.     The  weak- 
nesses of  this  plan  are  glaring.     The  area  of  training  can 
not  progress  beyond  the  attainments  of  the  trainer.  This 
disadvantage  has  become  all  the  more  pronounced  with  the 
increased  specialization  of  each  executive.     The  executive 
doing  the  training  necessarily  has  typical  reactions  and 
attitudes  of  a  specialist  in  his  given  field. 

With  the  advent  of  intense  specialization,  it  was 
inevitable  that  some  sort  of  a  rotation  of  assignment  be 
evolved.     This  does  away  with  the  weakness  of  the  understudy 
in  one  phase,  but  adds  new  problems  in  otxhers.     ^Tot  all 


executives  are  equally  (if  at  all)  effective  at  training. 
Wide  gaps  may  result  to  the  rotating  trainee;  "but  certain- 
ly the  advantage  over  the  previous  method  can  readily  "be 
seen . 

There  are  some  other  fundamental  disadvantages 
of  the  rotation  system  which  cannot  be  overlooked.     It  en- 
courages a  strict  observational  nature  to  the  training. 
Since  a  new  person  cannot  walk  into  a  department  and  take 
over  the  reins  of  a  unit  without  producing  worker  dissatis- 
faction, a  "hands  off"  policy  can  "be  the  result.  Aside 
from  this,  a  temporary  trainee  can  often  upset  departmental 
routine,  thereby  creating  more  problems  than  benefits. 

A  possible  solution  to  the  above  could  be  the 
setting  up  of  a  simple  job  analysis  of  the  trainee's  duties 
as  he  moves  from  department  to  department.     This  would  es- 
tablish a  definite  routine  to  be  followed  which  could  eli- 
minate some  of  the  aforementioned  problems. 
2.  The  Conference 

The  conference  method  is  generally  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all — increasingly  so  in  recent  years.     It  is  probably 
also  the  most  successful  when  used  properly.     This  consists 
of  periodic  informal  meeting  at  which  situations  and  problems 
of  common  interest  are  discussed.     The  idea  is  to  reach  or 
formulate  a  solution  through  contributions  of  all  members  of 
the  group. 

The  advantages  become  obviouo  immediately  obvious. 


The  conference  is  freabf  any  taints  of  formality  which  are 
commonly  associated  with  many  other  types  of  training;  the 
subject  matter  necessarily  is  of  immediate  interest  to  the 
superviosrs;  active  participation  of  all  conferees  is  so- 
licited; and,  of  equal  importance,  the  level  of  discussion 
is  closely  related  to  their  learning  speed  since  they  them- 
selves do  most  of  the  talking. 

The  conference  method  is  not  suited  to  the  im- 
parting of  factual  and  technical  material  to  a  group.  Rathe 
it  is  designed  to  the  development  of  the  ability  to  analyze 
problems  and  to  think  clearly  in  applying  solutions. 

Contributions  of  the  conference  toward  cooperative 
management  are  great  since  it  provides  an  easy  and  efficient 
channel  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  from  one  level  to  an- 
other. (1) 
3.  The  Lecture 

The  lecture  is  used  as  a  means  of  conveying  in- 
formation to  a  group  which  is  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
material  to  attempt  discussion.     It  can  also  be  used  for 
variety  as  an  occasional  interruption  to  a  conference  series 
The  lecture  provides  a  means  of  rapid  coverage  at  a  minimum 
cost.     Some  typical  topics  which  can  be  covered  to  best 
advantage  by  this  method  are:     company  organization  and 

(1)  Because  of  the  importance  attributed  to  the  conference 
method  and  the  interest  engendered  by  it,  Chapter  V  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  this  technique. 


policies  to  a  new  group,  procedures  used  in  other  departments, 
special  or  technical  subjects,  and  preliminary  background 
in  introducing  any  new  subjects  in  the  training  program. 

Advantages  attributed  to  the  lecture  are  those 
of  reliability  of  information  and  an  unrestricted  number 
which  the  technique  can  accommodate.     On  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  the  lecture  does  not  leave  room  for  construc- 
tive thinking  or  discussion.     The  speaker  must  proceed 
according  to  the  mean  level  of  the  group  (if  he  can  find 
it — a  difficult  task'.)  which  indicates  that  he  will  be  over 
the  heads  of  some  and  too  elementary  for  others.     Also,  a 
lack  of  continuity  will  result  unless  the  same  individual 
presides  at  each  session.     However,  the  lecture  is  most 
advantageous  when  used  for  "lecturable"  topics. 
4.  The  Lecture -Conference 

The  lecture  caji  often  be  combined  very  satis- 
factorily with  the  conference.     New  material  and  prin- 
ciples are  presented  in  lecture  form  as  an  introduction  to 
a  conference  session  where  these  new  principles  are  applied 
the  the  group  problems. 

In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  leader  who  can  judge 
the  ability  of  his  group  to  absorb  lecture  material,  the 
shift  to  the  conference  from  the  lecture  can  made  most  bene- 
ficially to  all  concerned. 

By  means  of  the  lecture-conference  combination, 
the  theoretical  presentation  can  be  discussed  and  thrashed 


out  in  practical  terms. 
5.  The  Case  Method 

Closely  akin  to  the  conference  is  the  case  method 
of  presentation.     In  one  method,  each  case  consists  of  one 
or  two  paragraphs  which  is  handed  to  the  trainees.  Follow- 
ing the  case  description  is  a  series  of  true-and-f alse  state- 
ments which  include  possible  actions  or  attitudes,  prin- 
ciples which  could  be  followed,  and  decisions  the  super- 
visor could  make.     The  procedure  followed  is: 

a)  case  studies  are  presented  prior  to  the  conference 
in  a  folio  which  includes  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
conference  and  the  procedure  to  "be  followed 

b)  the  supervisors  are  allowed  fifteen  to  twenty- 
minutes  after  which  answers  are  collected  and  tabulated 

c)  each  statement  is  discussed  by  the  group 

d)  when  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  point  merits  additional  discussion. 

Although  this  method  (1)  does  not  instruct  in 
the  technical  processes  on  how  to  handle  his  next  specific 
problem,  it  is  effective  in  training  the  supervisor  to  take 
an  analytic  approach  to  personnel  and  other  matters  pertinent 
to  his  job. 


(1)  Dodd,  Alvin  E.  and  Rice,  James  0.  (Eds.),  How  to  Train 
Workers  for  y/ar  Industries,  Harper  and  Bros,  H.Y.  ,  1942 


6 .  Classroom  Instruction 

Since  this  technique  is  usually  used  as  an 
auxiliary  to  other  forms  of  training,  not  much  space  will 
"be  devoted  to  it  here.     The  classroom  method  is  "best  suited 
to  subjects  which  must  "be  presented  in  an  elementary  man- 
ner.    It  follows  the  usual  pattern  of  assignments  and  re- 
citations, and  it  is  highly  unpopular  with  persons  in 
supervisory  capacities  when  used  for  other  than  highly 
technical  instruction. 

7 .  Practice  Sessions 

Practice  sessions  is  a  technique  used  "by  the 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corperation--one  that  cannot  "be 
classified  with  any  of  the  other  methods,  "but  which  cer- 
tainly deserves  adequate  mention. 

The  entire  training  group  is  divided  into  sub- 
groups of  three  each.     The  sub-group  represents  a  supervisor, 
a  subordinate,  and  an  observer-critic.     Everyday  supervisory 
problems  are  give  to  each  trio,  and  the  "supervisor"  end 
the  "subordinate"  act  out  the  problem  with  solutions  as 
though  it  were  an  actual  situation.     The  observer-critics 
report  on  how  well  the  groups  handle  each  problem  and  how 
their  approaches  might  be  improved.     The  various  assignments 
are  rotated  for  each  problem  so  that  all  may  get  practice 
in  the  several  phases. 

All  of  the  practice  sessions  are  recorded  and 
played  back  at  the  end  of  the  session  in  order  to  give  each 


trainee  a  chance  to  objectively  criticize  his  own  perform- 
ance and  those  of  others. 

The  technique  has  "been  quite  successful  at  Owens- 
Corning  in  developing  actual  "know-how"  in  the  trainees.  (1) 

8.  Pr inted  Material 

This  is  also  an  auxiliary  method  which  may  "be 
used  in  combination  with  others.     It  consists  of  the  read- 
ing of  texts  or  references,  or  perhaps  some  form  of  corres- 
pondence study. 

The  advantages  are  most  important  to  a  small  or- 
ganization since  thefaethod  does  not  entail  the  setting  up 
of  a  group  and  can  tie  done  as  desired  at  a  minimum  cost. 
Information  assigned  can  "be  restricted  to  pertinent  facts 
only. 

Disadvantages  are/many:     it  requires  great  per- 
severance; few  people  are  able  to  complete  an  involved 
study — or  even  to  absort  it;   the  method  lacks  the  stimulus 
of  group  contact,  much  as  it  lacks  interpretation  of  the 
instructor. 

Printed  material  must  be  considered  a  very  minor 
method  unless  used  as  a  supplement  to  more  extensive  train- 
ing. 

9.  Visual  Aids 

Visual  aids  can  not  be  underestimated  as  a  tool 

(1)   Steinmetz,  Cloyd  3.,  "Selection  and  Development  of 
Foremen'',  American  Management  Association,  Production  Series, 
Bulletin  #174,  1947 
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in  the  training  process.     Although  not  a  complete  procedure 
in  themselves,  they  are  invaluable  as  a  training  aid,  and 
are  used  today  more  than  ever  in  training  programs  of  all 
types. 

Technically,  the  blackboard  can  be  classified  as 
a  visual  aid  and  is  indispensable  in  the  lecture  and  the 
conference.     It  is  low  in  cost  and  is  most  flexible  for 
many  uses. 

The  use  of  motion  pictures  may  be  more  advanta- 
geous that  the  actual  observation  of  an  operation.  Attention 
can  be  focused  as  desired  and  speed  can  be  regulated.  Many 
companies  produce  their  own  films  and  slides  which  can  be 
designed  to  cover  specific  problems. 

Increasing  use  is  being  made  of  the  stereoscope 
in  present  day  industry.     This  aid  is  a  projector  which  v/ill 
reproduce  almost  any  object,  picture,  or  chart  that  will 
fit  into  the  projection  aperture.     Related  to  the  stereos- 
cope is  the  lantern  slide  where  actual  slides  may  be  inter- 
spersed with  typrewritten  messages  or  drawings. 

Visual  aids  can  be  used  for  the  following  purposes: 
to  introduce  a  subject;  to  provide  a  general  or  detailed 
view  of  an  entire  operation;  to  present  facts  and  ideas; 
to  emphasize  important  points;  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  a 
subject  beyond  units  included  in  training;  and  for  general 
propaganda  purposes.     They  must  be  supplemented  by  addition- 
al instruction  methods  in  order  to  be  most  effective. 
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D.  Follow-up  Methods 
There  are  various  means  of  following  up  training 
--some  specific  and  tangible,  others  not  so  tangible.  Al- 
though the  necessity  of  adequate  follow-up  is  apparent, 
the  weakest  part  of  most  company  programs  is  the  failure 
to  attempt  any  such  activity  at  all.     In  other  words,  ideas 
which  are  generated  in  the  training  sessions  may  not  "be 
translated  into  action;  without  action,  the  cost,  effort, 
and  time  put  into  the  training  are  utterly  wasted. 

1.  Review  and  Summarization 

Review  is  used  either  during  the  training  pro- 
gram or  immediately  at  its  completion.     Its  purpose  is  to 
relate  previous  discussions  to  the  subject  at  hand.  7/ritten 
reviews  and  examinations  are  generally  frowned  upon  since 
they  tend  to  formalize  training  procedures  to  too  great  an 
extent.    A  canvass  of  suggestions  have  "been  found  valuable 
as  "both  a  review  and  as  a  guide  for  futute  procedure. 

2.  Notes  on  Training  Sessions 

Some  companies  have  found  it  advantageous  to  take 
stenographic  minutes  which  are  mimeographed  and  distributed. 
In  many  cases,  they  are  bound  together  at  the  completion 
of  the  course  and  serve  as  manuals  for  the  guidance  of  the 
supervisors.     These  are  available  as  an  objective  record  of 
accomplishment.     Prepared  summaries  may  be  preferable  to 
complete  transcripts  since  they  are  easier  to  follow  and 
contain  only  pertinent  data. 


3 .  Supplementary  Reading 

By  this  is  meant  reprints  "by  the  company  of  ar- 
ticles relating  to  the  subject  matter  at  hand.     It  is  gener 
ally  agreed  that  the  group  should  not  "be  overburdened  with 
these,  and  that  they  will  not  be  successful  unless  time 
is  taken  to  relate  the  material  to  the  discussion  and  to 
arouse  sufficient  interest. 

4.  Company  Magazines  and  Bulletins 

Company  publications  can  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reprinting  summaries  of  lectures,  conferences,  or 
material  selected  from  outside  sources.     This  medium  caji 
also  be  used  as  a  channel  of  communication  from  top  manage- 
ment to  the  supervisors  on  any  subject  of  interest.  Aside 
from  being  able  to  dramatize  and  serve  as  a  record  of  sub- 
jects discussed,  these  ca.n  also  be  used  to  advertise  the 
series  and  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  therefrom  as  well 
as  serving  as  a  basis  for  general  communication  to  the 
supervisor.     Almost  every  compaJiy  of  fair  size  maintains 
some  periodical  of  this  sort.  (1) 

5 .  Personal  Instructor-Trainee  Contact 

The  instructor  cannot  divorce  himself  of  respon- 

(1)  Some  typical  company  publications  put  out  for  this  pur- 
pose are:     "Management  Notes"  (Armstrong  Cork  Co.), "Super- 
visor Kews"  (Detroit  Edison  Co.),  "Bulletin  for  Management" 
(Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania),  ajid  "The  Supervisor's 
Bulletin"  (Minnesota  Alining  and  Manufacturing  Co.). 


sibility  for  follow-up.     He  can  do  an  invaluable  service  by 
observation  and  perhaps  interview.     By  means  of  such  con- 
tact, the  instructor  may  be  able  to  provide  coaching  for 
assistance  with  special  problems.    He  can  also  view  the 
success  of  his  training  by  viewing  the  application  of  his 
instruction  to  on-the-job  problems.     The  trainer  should 
always  be  prepared  for  and  be  acquiescent  to  calls  for  aid 
from  his  former  trainees.     His  job  with  any  group  is  ac- 
tually never  completed. 
6.  Observation  Visits 

Observation  is  an  invaluable  follow-up  to  con- 
ferences and  lectures.     It  provides  for  concrete  illistra- 
tion  of  problems  previously  discussed,   such  as  interdepart- 
mental relations,  job  methods,  and  plant  layout.  Obser- 
vation need  not  be  restricted  to  the  particular  plant  of  which 
the  parties  are  members,  but  can  also  be  extended  to  outside 
plants  where  the  trainee  can  troaden  his  views — an  essential 
aspect  of  supervision. 

E.  Training  Details 
1.  Company1 s  Time  vs .  Trainee  Ts  Time 

Most  companies  agree  that  training  should  be  done 

on  the  company/ s  time.     There  are,  however,  two  points  of 

if  lew  about  this  problem.     Those  who  favor  company  time  for 

training  maintain  that  if  training  is  to  be  considered  a 
management  tool  for  increasing  efficiency  and  as  a  device 
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for  improving  efficiency  and  proficiency  of  the  supervisor 
on  the  job,  it  should  be  paid  for  by  the  company.     If,  how- 
ever, the  training  is  considered  a  tool  of  the  employee  as 
a  means  of  advancement  in  position  or  salary,  it  should  "be 
done  on  his  own  time. 

Needless  to  repeat,  most  favor  the  first  view. 
Any  training  program  providing  for  the  use  of  company  time 
should  furnish  arrangements  for  reliefs  to  free  the  super- 
visor for  training  whenever  necessary. 

2 .  Frequency  and  Length  of  Time  of  Sessions 

The  average  frequency  of  sessions  established  by 
most  companies  is  one  week  intervals  or  less.     Longer  in- 
tervals usually  make  for  discontinuity  and  disinterest. 
Provision  should  be  made  in  advance  for  the  exact  days  and 
hours  (as  well  as  the  number)  of  the  meetings  and  these  must 
remain  as  fixed  as  possible  throughout  the  training  period. 

Each  session  should  be  long  enough  to  allew  time 
for  leisurely  canvassing  of  opinion  and  summarization  in  the 
case  of  the  conference,  or  for  a  full  treatment  of  the  to- 
pics in  other  training  methods.     The  optimum  conference 
time  has  been  found  to  be  from  one  ajid-a-ha.lf  to  two  hours; 
while  a  lecture  should  rarely  last  longer  than  forty-five 
or  fifty  minutes. 

3.  Place  of  Meeting 

The  plade  of  meeting  is  an  important  factor — 
especially  so  when  conferences  and  discussions  are  utilized. 
It  is  imperative  that  distractions  be  kept  at  a  minimum, 
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and  that  the  conference  room  be  quiet,  comfortable,  infor- 
mal, accessible,  ajid  available  when  needed. 

In  smaller  firms,  it  is  often  possible  to  arrange  the 
meeting  in  a  place  outside  the  plajit  if  a  suita.ble  place 
cannot  be  obtained  within  plant  facilities. 

The  desirability  for  a  "sitting  around  the  table" 
atmosphere  cannot  be  overstressed .     To  be  strictly  avoided 
are  the  dire  effects  caused  3?y  formality  and  the  "class- 
room" . 

4.  Size  of  Group 

The  size  of  ajiy  training  group  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  training  method  used.  Most 
companies  agree  that  from  twelve  to  twenty  is  ideal  for 
the  conference.     Less  than  twelve  will  cause  difficulty 
in  getting  the  diversity  of  opinion  needed  to  generate 
interest.     Over  twenty  conferees  would  make  individual  par- 
ticipation unwieldy. 

There  are  no  such  restrictions  on  the  size  of 
a  lecture  audience  group.     This  will  depend  upon  the  con- 
venience of  the  firm  and  of  the  abilities  of  the  lecturer. 
If  the  lecture-conference  is  used,  however,  than  a  large 
lecture  group  may  be  sub-divided  into  smaller  numbers  for 
the  conference. 


F.  The  Training-Within-Industry  Program 
The  Training-Within-Industry  (T.W.I.)  program 
of  V/orla  War  II  has  produced  sets  of  training  principles 
which  now  hold  a  high  place  in  all  of  industry.     The  prog- 
ram was  a  product  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and  was 
an  emergency  service  to  the  nation's  war  contractors  and 
essential  services.     T.W.I,  was  the  most  effective  train- 
ing aid  developed  to  meet  industry's  gigantic  job  of  con- 
verting new  untrained  workers  into  trained  personnel  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  (1) 

The  program  is  best  known  for  its  results:  Job 
Instruction  Training  (J.I.T.),  Job  Methods  Training  (J.M.T.), 
Job  Relations  Training  (J .R . T .) ,  and  Program  Development 
Training  (P.D.T.).     These  have  since  become  accepted  tools 
of  management. 

The  fundamental  principle  involved  is  the  "mul- 
tiplier principle"  whereby  a  standard  method  is  developed; 
prospective  trainers  were  instructed  who  then  taught  other 
people  who  in  turn  trained  repeated  groups  of  w>rkers  to 
use  the  method.     As  the  Report  puts  it: 

4  National  Directors,  who  have  trained  10  Field 

Representatives,  who  have  trained  200  Institute 

Conductors,  who  have  trained  12,000  Trainers,  who 

have  trained  1,000,000  Supervisors  who  (will) 

direct  the  work  of  10,000,000  War  Production  Workers.  (2) 

(1)  War  Manpower  Commission,  The  Training-Within-Industry 
Report  1940-1945,  1945 

(1)  Ibid. 


T.W.I,  was  meant  to  train  three  areas  of  manage- 
ment:    a)   top  management --in  what  training  is,  what  it  can 
do  for  the  plant;  b)  line  executives  and  supervisors — in 
the  use  of  the  supervisory  problem-solving  methods;  and 
c)  staff  men  with  functional  responsibility  for  planning  of 
tHaining--in  the  use  of  a  method  for  solving  production 
problems  through  training. 

1 .  Essentials  for  Defense  Industry  Training 

Essentials  for  training  programs  for  defense  in- 
dustry were  set  up  by  T.W.I. : 

a)  The  training  program  should  be  one  of  utter 
simplicity. 

b)  It  must  be  prepared  for  presentation  by  inten- 
sive and  carefully  "blueprinted"  procedure,  utiliz- 
ing a  minimum  of  time. 

c)  It  must  be  built  on  the  principle  of  demonstra- 
tion and  practice  of  "learning  by  doing"  rather 
than  on  theory. 

d)  The  program  should  provide  for  "multipliers" 
to  spread  the  training  by  coaching  selected  men 
as  trainers  who... go  into  industry  and  in  a  uni- 
form manner  pass  the  program  on  to  supervisors 
and  their  assistants  who  would  use  it  in  train- 
ing workers.  (1) 

The  "five  needs"  of  the  supervisor  concept  was 

also  evolved: 

a)  Knowledge  of  T.7ork  -  materials,  tools,  processes, 
operations,  products  and  how  they  are  made  and 
used. 

b)  Knowlea.ge  of  Responsibilities  -  policies,  agree- 


(1)  ibid. 


ments,  rules,  regulations,  schedules,  interde- 
partmental relationships. 

c)  Skill  in  Instructing  -  increasing  production 
by  helping  supervisors  to  develop  a  well-trained 
work  force  which  will  get  into  production  quicker; 
have  less  scrap,  rework  and  rejects,  fewer  ac- 
cidents, and  less  tool  and  equipment  damage. 

d)  Skills  in  Improving  Methods  -  utilizing  ma- 
terials, machines,  and  manpower  more  effectively 
by  having  supervisors  study  each  operation  in 
order  to  eliminate,  combine,  rearrange,  and  sim- 
plify details  of  the  job. 

e)  Skills  in  Leading  -  increasing  production  by 
helping  supervisors  to  improve  their  understand- 
ing of  individuals,  their  ability  to  size  up 
situations,  and  their  ways  of  working  with  people.  (1) 

The  three  programs  affecting  supervisors  (J.I.T., 

J.M.T.,  and  J.R.T.)  were  designed  to  be  taught  in  three 

ten-hour  programs,  each  in  five  two-hour  sessions.  The 

outlines  of  each  program  were  reproduced  on  small  pocket 

cards  for  repeated  reference-.     These  outlines  are  reprinted 

in  Appendix  A. 


0.  Training  of  College  Graduates 
More  and  more,  industrial  organizations  are  look- 
ing to  colleges  and  universities  for  graduates  who  can  be 
placed  in  special  training  courses  in  preparation  for  po- 
sitions of  junior  and  executive  responsibilities.     As  early 
as  1925,  one  university  reported  that  it  was  approached 
by  eighty-five  different  organizations  seeking  to  employ 
is  graduates. 


(1)  ibid. 


In  1948,  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
published  a  study  of  college  graduates  in  industry  as  a 
result  of  a  survey  made  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  com- 
panies.    The  charts  reproduced  (in  some  cases  condensed) 
below  are  taken  from  that  survey,  with  modifications  as 
noted.  (1) 

1.  Duration  of  Training 

The  programs  of  the  companies  studied  varied  from 
seven  weeks  to  five  years  in  length;  the  average  time  was 
twelve  to  eighteen  months.     It  is  conceded  that  such  train- 
ing is  a  long-term  investment  in  personnel,  but  it  must 
be  realized  that  not  training  may  be  much  more  expensive 
to  the  company. 

There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  training 
time  and  the  objectives  of  the  training,     Some  jobs,  of 
course,  require  more  training  than  others. 

Figure  6  -  Duration  of  Training  Programs  for  College  Recruits 


TRAINING-  PERIOD  Number  Percent 

Less  than  27  Weeks                        10  7 

27-51  Weeks                                     29  20 

One  Year                                         29  20 

Over  One  Year                                65  47 

TOTAL  "142  "TOO 


2.  On-the-Job  versus  Classroom  Training 

Direct  on-the-job  training  seems  to  be  much  pre- 


(1)  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Studies  in  Per- 
sonnel Policy,  #89,  "College  Graduates  in  Industry",  1948 


ferred  over  straight  classroom  instruction.     This  may  be 
primarily  observational  or  may  involve  direct  participa- 
tion.    It  is  expected  that  the  trainee  will  learn  about 
machines  and  procedures  and  come  to  understand  the  part 
they  play  in  the  total  picture.     One  manufacturing  concern 
executive  summarizes  the  thinking  of  many  others    on  the 
chief  objectives  of  a  training  program  as  follows: 

The  main  thought  in  our  training  program  in  to 
teach  the  trainee  what  the  functions  of  the  de- 
partments are,  what  the  relationships  between  the 
departments  are,  and  how  the  various  jobs  are 
done.     The  time  alloted  to  each  department  is 
supposedly  sufficient  only  for  this  much  train- 
ing.    We  do  not  in  general  attempt  to  make  a 
skilled  workmaii  or  technician  of  the  trainee  on 
any  single  job  through  this  training  period. 
However,  in  order  to  learn  the  various  functions 
and  relationships  it  is  necessary  for  the 
trainee  to  do  the  actual  work.     Only  in  rare 
instances  do  we  use  the  trainee  as  an  observer. 
He  is  shown  how  to  do  a  job  and  then  expected 
to  do  as  good  a  job  as  he  can.     In  general  he 
will  be  transferred  to  another  department  be- 
fore he  has  acquired  more  than  a  rudimentary 
skill.  (1) 

This  feeling  can  be  seen  in  the  N.I.C.B.  chart 
below  where  ninty  percent  of  the  company  programs  use  on- 
the-job  training  for  over  half  of  their  content,  whereas 
only  five  percent  use  classroom  training  for  same  ex- 
tent . 


(1)   ibid. ,  p. 18 
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Figure  7  -  On-the-Job  versus  Classroom  Training* 


On- 

the -J ob 
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Percent  of  Time  Spent 

¥.0 . 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Over  50?o 

127 

90 
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13 

9 

3 

2 

TOTAL 

142 

100 

142 

100 

* Combined  and  condensed 

from  two 

separate 

tables 

in  the 

N.I.C.B.  survey. 

3.  Use  of  Written  Reports 

The  requirement  of  written  reports  from  the 
trainee  is  prevalent  in  a  large  majority  of  the  companies 
studied.     Although  these  reports  are  primarily  for  the 
trainee's  benefit,  many  firms  have  found  suggestions  and 
findings  in  the  reports  of  real  value  to  them. 

Figure  8  -  V/ritten  Reports  for  Trainees 


Company  Practice  Number  Percent 

Reports  Required  107  76 

Reports  Not  Required  33  23 

Not  Reported  2  1 

TOTAL  ~T42  100 


4.  Special  Training  Methods 

Some  special  training  methods  found  effective 
by  companies  include  the  following: 

a)  Include  trainees  in  all  meetings  of  foremen. 

b)  Use  visual  aids  freely. 

e)  Have  reports  made  orally  before  the  group  to 
develop  public  speaking  ability,  to  get  cri- 
ticisms of  others,  etc. 

d)  Construct  a  small-scale  model  of  the  plant  (de- 


partment,  etc.)  to  help  with  orientation,  to 
show  flow  of  production,  etc. 

e)  Assign  real  projects  for  study.     Do  not  repeat 
standard  assignments  year  after  year. 

f )  Keep  the  training  schedule  flexible  and  "be 
willing  to  make  adjustments. 

g)  Use  the  "preceptor  method"  on  the  jot,  assign- 
ing each  trainee  to  a  company  worker  for  the 
individualized  "coaching"  type  of  instruction.  (1) 

5.  Ultimate  Placement 

Naturally,  the  companies  tend  to  place  graduates 

in  the  positions  for  which  they  are  trained.     The  trend  of 

placement  of  the  programs  studied  is  shown  "below: 


Figure  9  -  Placement  Positions 


Positions  Number  Percent 

Administrative  Assistants  38  18 

Assistant  Supervisors  51  23 

Technical  Positions  72  33 

Sales  50  23 

Others  (General,  Research,  etc.)  7  -8 

TOTAL  ~2l8  100 


As  an  interesting  sidelight  to  the  above,  the 
approximate  salaries  received  by  the  trainees  (1947)  is 
also  tabulated.     The  general  average  of  the  142  companies 
for  salaries  paid  at  the  start  of  training  was  $235.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  employment  with  the 
company,  the  salary  average  jumped  to  $275. 


( 1)  ibid. ,  page  19 


V.  The  Conference  Method 
A.  Introductory  Statement 

The  primary  principle  of  the  conference  is  the 
development  of  ideas  and  solutions  to  problems  through  the 
contributions  of  each  member  of  the  group. 

An  informal  conference  concentrates  on  a  group 
discussion  of  experience  and  opinions  which  are  stimulated 
by  the  instructor.     This  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
pression of  different  points  of  view  and  develops  logical 
thinking.     Stemming  from  the  above  are  better  absorption 
and  sustained  interest. 

In  what  is  sometimes  called  "determinate"  dis- 
cussion, the  leader  carefully  directs  the  discussion  into 
specific  channels.     In  addition  to  the  advantages  cited 
for  the  informal  conference,  this  additional  technique  can 
also  cover  more  ground  with  less  side-tracking. 

Any  conference  procedure  runs  the  risk  of  poor 
leadership.     It  is  imperative  that  the  chosen  leader  be 
thoroughly  trained  as  to  guiding  the  discussion,  preparing 
outlines,  and  keeping  on  the  subject  in  order  that  the  con- 
ference may  reach  the  desired  goal. 

The  "modified"  conference  is  a  term  used  to  apply 
to  another  aspect  of  conference  procedure,  whereby  estab- 
lished company  policy  and  principles  applicable  to  the  situa- 
tion under  discussion  are  given  to  the  group  beforehand. 
The  group  then  applies  these  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
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This  added,  procedure  "brings  advantages  which  are  important 
to  the  process: 

a)  It  automatically  draws  upper  supervision  into 
the  program  "by  requiring  it  to  help  prepare  and 
approve  material  to  "be  passed  on  to  trainees. 

"b)  It  provides  a  greater  assurance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  uniformity  of  managerial  opinion  and  of 
its  application. 

c)  It  saves  time  in  developing  en  acceptance  of 
fundamental  principles  of  management  which  cannot 
to  changed  regardless  of  time  spent  in  develop- 
mental discussion. 

d)  It  provides  an  organized  medium  through  which 
solutions  to  problems  can  "be  uniformly  considered 
and  by  which  management  can  secure  uniform  under- 
standing of  new  policies,  plans,  procedures,  etc. 
on  which  uniformity  is  essential.  (1) 

All  of  these  various  modifications  of  the  basic 

conference  method  can  be  combined  for  ideal  performance. 

The  following  discussion  presumes  a  directed,  conference 

with  the  leader's  close  guidance  toward  the  reaching  of 

desired  objectives. 


B.  Planning  for  the  Conference 
1.  Preliminary  Physical  Arrangements 

The  conference  can  be  best  accomplished  with  a 
horseshoe  shaped  arrangement  with  the  leader  at  the  open 
end.     In  this  manner,  each  conferee  can  see  all  the  others, 
thus  greatly  facilitating  discussion.     Most  companies  also 
make  use  of  tables  for  writing  and  keeping  paplers. 


(1)  Dodd,  Alvin  E.  and  Rice,  James  0.   (5ds.),  op.  cit. 


In  addition,  the  proper  accouterments  should  "be 
in  place:     "blackboard  and  chalk  (if  used),  pencils,  paper, 
and  ash  trays.     Of  course,  the  lighting,  temperature,  and 
ventilation  must  "be  given  due  consideration.  Interruptions 
should  and  can  "be  avoided,  as  well  as  unnecessary  noise 
which  can  "be  eliminated. 
2.  Size  and  Composition  of  the  Group 

The  ideal  conference  group  contains  somewhere  "be- 
tween twelve  and  twenty  participants.     As  it  increases  be- 
yond that  point,  the  leader's  problem  of  guiding  and  con- 
trolling becomes  increasingly  difficult.     For  instance, 
in  a  group  of  fifteen  where  each  person  takes  up  an  average 
of  two  minutes  for  discussion,  that  is  a  total  of  thirty 
minutes.     In  a  group  of  twice  that  size--or  thirty--sixty 
minutes  are  required.     Taking  the  leader's  part  into  con- 
sideration, it  can  readily  be  seen  how  sizable  groups  can 
become  cumbersome. 

As  for  the  composition  of  the  group,  there  are 
at  least  two  alternatives:     one  encompassing  various  Jevels 
of  supervision,  or  a  group  where  conferees  are  all  of  the 
same  level.     In  the  former,  it  is  usually  found  that  there 
is  a  tendency  for  those  of  the  lower  levels  to  keep  quiet 
or  to  assume  the  position  of  "yes  men".     Therefore,  a  homo- 
genous group  is  usually  preferred.     However,  there  is  an 
advantage  to  the  heterogenous  composition;  the  airing  of 
mutual  problems  lead  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  various 


levels  "by  all  concerned. 

The  length  of  the  conference  is  difficult  to 
arbitrarily  determine,     V/e  can  safely  say,  though,  that  any 
time  limit  of  under  one  hour  "brings  a  tendency  to  Just 
touch  on  important  points  in  a  "one -over-lightly"  manner 
and  to  railroad  opinions  due  to  the  time  limitations. 
Meetings  lasting  over  two  hours  tend  to  drag  and  the  leader 
cannot  easily  maintain  group  interest. 

The  time  limits,  therefore,  are  entirely  subject 
to  the  nature  of  the  topic,  interest  of  the  group,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  leader's  planning  and  preparation. 
An  important  factor  is  to  set  the  time  in  advance  of  the 
meetings  after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  aspects  in- 
volved, and  then  to  conscientiously  stick  to  this  arrange- 
ment. 

C.  Organization  of  Conference  Material 
1.  Purposes  of  the  Conference 

To  look  at  the  conference  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive, it  can  be  viewed  from  three  ventage  points  as  to  pur- 
poses involved.     Training  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  broad 
conference  technique.     Conferences  can  also  be  used  for 
discussion  of  current  operating  problems  and  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  current  operating  policy  or  related  administra- 
tive procedure. 

Since  we  are  primarily  interested  in  the  training 
aspect,  there  we  will  concentrate  these  remarks. 
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2.  Choosing  a  topic  and  gelecting  Appropriate  Phases 

Choosing  a  topic  should  not  "be  difficult  if  the 
training  program  is  filling  a  known  need  within  the  organi- 
zation.   Usually,  the  topic  has  roots  in  some  everyday  r>rob- 
leras  of  the  "business,  "but  it  may  also  be  geared  toward  the 
long-range  "betterment  of  supervisors  in  general.  Naturally, 
the  topic  will  "be  ineffective  if  it  is  not  within  the  ex- 
perience or  knowledge  of  all  members  of  the  group. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  should  "be 
viewed  in  selecting  appropriate  phases  for  discussion.  For 
instance :     what  does  the  group  expect  to  get  out  of  the 
sessions?    what  most  concerns  conferees  at  the  time  of  the 
conferences?    how  much  previous  experience  has  the  group 
had  in  relation  to  the  proposed  topic?    what  can  the  group 
accomplish  "by  discussion? 

Usually,  sub-topics  should  be  phrased  in  the  form 
of  a  direct  question  to  the  group  in  order  to  stimulate 
interest  and  thinking,  and  to  more  precisely  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  topic. 
3 .  Developing  the  Leader ' s  Outline 

The  leader's  outline  is  indispensable  and  one  of 
the  most  important  tools  of  the  training  conference.  It 
causes  the  leader  to  think  through  the  topic  in  all  its 
details.     The  outline  is  also  an  invaluable  aid  in  keeping 
the  discussion  "on  the  beam"  and  as  a  source  of  ideas  for 
stimulating  discussion. 
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Of  course,  the  leader  must  "be  pliable  enough  to 
deviate  from  his  outline  when  necessary.     It  should  not 
freeze  the  over-all  purpose  of  the  conference. 

All  outlines  should  contain  three  essential  ele- 
ments:    a  statement  of  objectives  with  a  digest  of  introduc- 
tory remarks,  including  the  nature  of  the  topic,  general 
problems  involved,  and  the  scope  of  the  discussion;  a  de- 
velopment of  discussion  where  aspects  of  the  problem  are 
searched  out  on  which  there  are  pro's  and  con's;  and  a 
digest  of  concluding  remarks  which  can  include  a  summariza- 
tion and  crystalization  of  the  discussion,  tying  in  an 
introduction  to  the  next  session. 

Figure  10  gives  an  idea  of  a  conference  outline 
in  condensed  form. 

It  is  often  necessary  for  the  leader  to  provide 
additional  informational  material  to  fill  gaps.  Necessarily, 
only  well-substantiated  information  should  be  given  and 
opinions  kept  at  a  minimum.     If  the  subject  is  controver- 
sial, the  leader  should  bring  differing  viewpoints  to  the 
group  rather  than  only  one. 


Figure  10  -  Discussion  Outline* 


SUBJECT:     Supervisory  Leadership 
OBJECTIVES: 

1-  to  analyze  a  specific  problem  in  supervisory  leader- 
ship concerning  on-the-job  relationships  between  a  foreman 
and  his  subordinates 

2-  to  discuss  the  factors  a  foreman  should  consider 
before  making  a  decision  on  how  to  act  in  situations  of  this 
type 

3-  to  draw  out  of  the  discussion  a  general  principle 
of  supervisory  leadership  that  should  govern  a  foreman's 
conduct  in  this  instance  and  in  other  similar  activities. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS : 

1-  Leadership  in  business  is  the  art  of  getting  people 
to  work  together  harmoniously  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  enterprise. 

2-  Leadership  qualities  can  be  developed  and  strength- 
ined  by  a  careful  analysis  of  fundamentals  a>nd  their  con- 
sistent application. 

3-  A  good  way  to  consider  factors  involved  in  super- 
visory leadership  is  to  examine  critically  actual  case 
situations . 

DISCUSSION  DEVELOPMENT : 

1-  Have  group  read  case  problem: 

(A  specific  case  is  presented) 

2-  Ask  for  opinions  as  to  whether  supervisor  in  case 
did  the  correct  thing  and  for  reasons  to  substantiate 
opinions . 

3-  After  normal  responses  and  cross-discussion,  point 
up  the  discussion  toward  conclusion. 

4-  State  other  types  of  situations  which  may  arise  in 
the  same  vein. 

5-  Again  ask  for  opinions  with  substantiations. 

6-  Point  up  this  discussion  also  toward  a  conclusion. 

CONCLUSION: 

1-  Review  leadership  factors  involved  in  the  problem 
and  alternative  methods  for  handling  the  situation. 

2-  Summarize  the  position  which  the  majority  favor  and 
emphasize  the  leadership  factors  involved. 


*  Adapted  from  "Techniques  of  Conference  Leadership",  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,   Studies  in  Personnel 
Policy,  #77,   1946,  p. 30 


D.  Effective  Conference  Technique 

1.  Preliminary  Steps 

Before  actually  getting  the  group  started,  the 
leader  will  do  well  to  review  his  outline  thoroughly.  It 
should  not  "be  necessary  to  constantly  refer  to  notes;  an 
aura  of  spontaneity  about  the  conference  will  cause  much 
more  satisfactory  results. 

At  the  start  of  the  session,  it  is  most  important 
that  all  formality  "be  avoided  which  could  "be  reflected  by 
the  group.    Promptness  is  also  essestial. 

To  put  the  group  at  ease  at  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  sessions,  the  leader  should  make  sure  that  all 
conferees  are  acquainted  with  one  another.     This  should  not 
be  overdone;  the  group  will  more  readily  respond  to  atti- 
tude than  to  obvious  devices  for  creating  proper  atmosphere. 

2 .  Use  of  Questions 

The  opening  question  to  the  group  can  be  the  key- 
stone to  a  successful  conference.     Ordinarily,  "yes"  or 
"no"  questions  will  not  be  so  effective  as  ones  which  re- 
quire thought  and  explanation.     Questions  can  be  used  for 
guiding  as  well  as  initiating  discussion.     G-uiding  questions 
can  be  appropriately  formulated  after  awaiting  responses 
and  cross  discussions;  they  cannot  be  prepared. 

There  are  four  main  classifications  of  questions: 
a)  Directed  question:     The  leader  addresses  his  ques- 
tion to  a  specific  person;  it  should  be  avoided  unless 


specialized  information  or  clarification  is  desired. 

"b)  Overhead  question  to  group:  The  leader  directs  the 
question  to  the  group  as  a  whole ;  this  is  to  stimulate  fur- 
ther discussion  around  a  desired  topic. 

c)  Reverse  question:     When  a  group  member  asks  a  ques- 
tion of  the  leader,  he  can  redirect  it  back  to  the  question- 
er— especially  if  the  latter  seems  to  have  an  unexpressed 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

d)  Relay  question:     In  this  situation,  a  question 
directed  to  the  leader  is  thrown  "back  to  another  group  mem- 
ber.    Discussion  can  thus  "be  further  stimulated,  or  else 
the  question  may  "be  used  to  relate  to  previous  discussion. 

Of  course,  the  leader  sometimes  answers  a  ques- 
tion, also.    He  may  do  so  justifiably  if  the  subject  has 
been  fully  explored  and  his  opinion  is  asked.     However,  the 
leader  should  not  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  debate  over 
any  of  the  subject  matter. 

Figure  11  gives  a  clearer  picture  of  these  uses 
of  the  question  by  the  leader. 
3.  Charting 

The  technique  of  charting  is  used  almost  invariab- 
ly with  the  training  conference.     It  consists  of  a  record 
of  significant  points  compiled  as  the  discussion  proceeds. 
Charting  is  usually  done  on  a  blackboard  as  this  affords 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  conferees  to  view  the  nota- 
tions . 
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Figure  11  -  Flow  Diagram  of  the  Uses  of  the  Question* 
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Advantages  of  charting  are  mamifold.  Beckman 
provides  a  very  complete  listing  which  shows  the  extreme 
value  of  this  conference  aid: 

a)  it  is  a  visual  aid  of  value  in  the  learning  process 
t>)  attention  is  centered  on  the  specific  aspect  under 
discussion 

c)  prevents  repetition 

d)  avoids  sidetracks  into  unrelated  topics 

e)  stimulates  interest  and  promotes  flow  of  ideas 

f)  members  tend  to  be  more  precise  in  their  use  of 

words 

g)  can  provide  a  permanent  summary  record  (if  on  paper) 

h)  helps  leader  in  summarizing,  concluding,  etc. 

i)  provides  sense  of  accomplishment 

j)  can  be  used  as  a  review  if  retained  from  session 
to  session 

k)  can  provide  the  leader  with  a  means  of  self-evalua- 
tion or  accomplishment  (1) 

Charting  can  summarize  a  volume  of  words  into  a 
short,  concise  listing.     It  saves  time,  clarifies,  inter- 
prets, and  directs.     If  the  leader  does  his  own  charting, 
he  can  provide  himself  with  an  excellent  means  of  directing 
the  attention  of  the  group. 

(1)  Beckman,  R.O.,  op.  cit.  ,  pp.  50-58 
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E.  Evaluation  of  the  Leader 1 s  Performance 
Figures  12  and  13  show  two  ways  in  which  the  leader's 
jot  can  "be  and  is  evaluated.     In  the  first  of  the  two  (filled 
out  objectively  "by  a  rater) ,  total  scores  are  relatively 
insignificant  unless  comparisions  are  being  made  of  two 
or  more  leaders.     Even  then,  variations  of  less  than  ten 
points  do  not  mean  too  much  since  the  weights  are  arbitrarily 
assigned.     There  is  no  quest ioning  the  fact  that  a  detailed 
analysis  of  each  item  is  far  more  significant  than  an  aggre- 
gate score.     The  leader  should  receive  a  copy  of  the  evalua- 
tion report  and  attempt  to  check  himself  where  he  was  graded 
low  in  any  particular  point. 

The  second  type  of  scale  (Figure  13)  is  a  sub- 
jective measurement  of  the  conferees'  attitudes  toward  the 
conference  and  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  course  sessions. 
Conferees  do  not  sign  their  names  to  the  paper,  but  this 
does  not  hinder  a  realistic  rating  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
ferences and  of  the  leaders.     Although  subjective,  much 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  this  technique. 
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Figure  12  -  Evaluation  of  Leader's  Performance* 
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Unprepared 

\  -4) 

10. 

Too  few  members  participated 

(  -3) 

11. 

Side-Tracking  not  energetically  checked 

(-3) 

12. 

lack  of  attention;  side  discussions 

(-2) 

13. 

Permitted  too  much  wrangling  over  words 

(-2) 

14. 

Discussion  monopolized  "by  a  few  members 

(-2) 

15. 

Too  many  lags  in  tempo 

(-2) 

16. 

Leader  lacked  enthusiasm 

(-2) 

17. 

Shortage  of  pertinent  case  material 

(-4) 

18. 

Failed  to  analyze  and  clarify 

(-3) 

19. 

Abrupt  or  tactless 

(-1) 

20. 

Leader  too  verbose 

(-1) 

21. 

Poor  distribution  of  time 

 (-2) 

22. 

Failed  to  draw  conclusions  and  "drive  them 

home"  in  closing 

(-2) 

*  Condensed  from:  Beckman,  P.O.,  How  To  Train  Supervisors 
Harper  &  Bros.,  N.Y. ,  1942,  pp.  82^83  
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Figure  13  -  Attitudes  Toward  Training  Discussions* 


In  answering  the  following  questions,  place  a  cheek  mark  (/) 
on  the  line  opposite  the  answer  which  most  nearly  repre- 
sents your  frank  opinion  or  belief.     DO  NOT  SIGN  YOUR  FAME  I 

1.  How  do  you  feel  about  these  discussions? 

 a.  Time  well  spent,  of  definite  benefit  to  me 

 b.  They  were  useful 

 c.  Doubtful  as  to  their  value 

 d.  Time  completely  wasted 

2.  Would  you  have  attended  if  you  had  not  been  requested 
to  do  so  by  your  supervisor? 

Yes  No  

3.  What  do  you  think  of  your  discussion  leader? 
 a.  Entirely  satisfied 

 b.  He  seemed  all  right;  but  I  did  not  warm  up  to  him 

 c.  Did  not  care  for  him;  would  have  preferred  another 

4.  Which  topics  did  you  enjoy?  (list)  


5.     From  which  topics  did  you  get  the  least  benefit?  (list) 


6.  What  specific  topics  not  discussed  would  you  like  to 
have  discussed?  (List)  


7.  In  what  respects  have  you  changed  your  attitude  in  han- 
dling your  men  as  a  result  of  these  discussions? 

 a.  have  gotten  better  acquainted  with  the  men 

 b.  no  change  in  attitude 

 c.  have  done  a  better  and  more  careful  job  of  in- 
structing men 

 d.  succeed  better  in  placing  right  men  on  right  job 

 e.  have  been  able  to  cut  down  time  losses 

 f .  spend  more  time  and  thought  on  planning 

 g.  have  been  able  to  improve  labor  relations 

 h.  have  been  less  hasty  in  making  decisions 

 i.  get  and  give  better  cooperation 

 j.  have  improved  my  manner  of  giving  orders 

 k.   (write  others)   


(continued  on  nect  page) 


Figure  13  -  (Continued) 


8.  The  discussions  have  helped  me  to  understand: 

 a.  the  shortcomings  of  my  supervisors 

 b.  the  faults  of  my  workers 

 c.  the  defects  of  other  supervisors 

 d.  my  own  shortcomings 

9.  Do  you  feel  "better  qualified  in  handling  men? 
Yes  No  

10.  What  are  your  suggestions  to  improve  meetings  of  this 
kinS:?    


11.  If  absent  during  the  series,  indicate  why 

 a.  Could  not  leave  the  job  unprotected 

 b.  Illness 

 c.  Lack  of  interest 

 d.  Other  reason   


*  Adapted  from:  Shellow,  Sadie  M.  and  Harmon,  Glenn  R. 
Conference  Manual  for  Training  Foremen,  Harper  &  Bros.. 
±930,  pp.  160-162  '  "   
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F.  Qualifications  of  the  Discussion  Leader 

This  chapter,  while  ostensibly  concerning  the 
conference  itself,  actually  has  centered  about  the  con- 
ference leader.     It  is  the  leader  who  makes  the  conference 
technique  a  success--or,  of  course,  a  failure.     It  is  his 
responsibility  to  make  preliminary  plans  and  arrangements; 
to  set  up  a  framework  providing  an  opportunity  for  considera- 
tion of  all  the  various  phases  of  the  topic;  to  initiate, 
direct,  and  control  the  discussion;  to  assist  the  group  in 
reaching  conclusions;  and  to  formulate  plans  (if  necessary) 
to  implement  the  conclusions  of  the  group. 

He  must,  therefore,  be  an  individual  of  more  than 
ordinary  abilities.     V/hat  are  these  qualifications  which  the 
conference  leader  should  possess  in  order  to  meet  his  job 
requirements  to  the  fullest  extent? 

First  of  all,  he  should  be  adaptable  end  intelli- 
gent; whereas  a  high  school  education  is  a  must,  it  is  pre- 
ferable that  he  have  college  training  in  business  adminis- 
tration, personnel,  teaching,  and  the  like.     The  best  leader 
thinks  in  concrete  rather  than  in  general  terms,  and  has  a 
practical  rather  than  academic  attitude  of  mind. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  following  characteristics 
are  indispensable  to  the  leader: 

a)  high  ethical  standards;  integrity  and  open-mindedness 

b)  teacher  as  distinguished  from  instructor;  the  ability 
to  influence  others  in  attitude  and  orderly  thinking. 
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c)  leadership  ability;  a  consistent  tendency  to  occupy 
the  foreground  of  any  activity  with  which  he  is  associated 

d)  maturity  in  thought  and  experience  which  will  be 
recognized  by  the  members  of  his  conference  group 

e)  a  pleasing  and  ingratiating  demeanor  as  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance  and  manners;  earnestness  and  enthousiasm 
in  his  relationships  with  others 

f)  experience  in  and  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of 
supervision  acquired  through  association  with  working  groups 

g)  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  purposes,  organiza- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  company  and  the  working  conditions 
of  the  employees 

The  entire  conference  technique  is  a  lost  cause 
unless  the  proper  leaders  be  obtained — preferably  from 
within  the  organization.     Special  programs  have  been  set 
up  to  train  conference  leaders  (e.g.:  the  government  T.W.I, 
program) ,  and  some  of  these  are  extremely  successful  in 
assuring  that  the  right  man  is  properly  oriented  in  con- 
ference leadership. 


VI.  Representative  Programs 

A.  General  Electric  Company 
1.  Foreman  Training  Conference 

Based  on  previous  experience  of  the  lecture  me- 
thod and  interpartmental  visits,  General  Electric  ran  a 
series  of  foreman's  conferences  for  every  supervisor  in  the 
plant.     In  the  initial  formulation  of  the  program,  certain 
fundamental  principles  were  established: 

a)  Foremen  deal  with  specific  situations.  There- 
fore discussion  must  be  led  from  specific  matters 
to  general  policies  ajad  principles. 

b)  Company  policy  is  developed  from  the  experiences 
of  daily  operations  and  represents  the  combined 
best  judgment  of  all  who  participate  in  management. 

c)  Since  Foremen  are  operating  men,  all  grades  of 
supervision  from  the  foreman  to  the  manager  must 
be  familiar  with  the  program. 

The  program  was  under  the  general  direction  of 
a  member  of  the  Manager's  staff  who  developed  conference 
plans  for  each  subject  at  weekly  meeting  with  conference 
leaders  and  a  steering  committee  of  section  superintendents 
v/ith  direct  interest  in  the  subject.     Each  conference  group 
included  representatives  from  as  many  departments  as  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  cross-section  of  plant  supervision.  Meet- 
ings were  arranged  once  a  week  on  company  time  for  a  two- 
hour  conference  session. 

Securing  effective  leadership  was  one  of  the  first 
problems  encountered.     Fifteen  men  were  selected  as  leaders 
on  the  basis  of  leadership  qualif ications  and  ability  to 
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master  the  conference  technique .     These  men  had  diversified 
"backgrounds  and  held  positions  of  varying  responsibilities. 
Before  they  met  with  their  groups,  the  leaders  were  given 
twenty  to  thirty  hours  of  instruction  and  practice  in  con- 
ference leadership  technique.     Emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
ability  to  keep  a  subject  in  hand  under  all  circumstances. 

In  the  actual  conference,  one  of  the  group  was 
elected  to  act  as  secretary  and  take  notes  on  the  group's 
conclusions.     At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  secretary  read 
his  notes  aloud  to  insure  that  all  conclusions  reached  had 
been  correctly  recorded.     Not  only  was  a  copy  sent  to  each 
member;  but  subsequently ,  a  consolidated  summary  of  all  the 
conference  minutes  was  likewise  dispatched  to  the  group. 
No  comment  or  criticism  was  permitted  to  pass  outside  of 
the  conference  room. 

At  the  first  conference,  the  question  was  asked: 
"What  is  the  foreman's  «job?!T    From  the  answers  were  evolved 
the  entire  list  of  conference  topics,  arranged  in  order  of 
preference.     The  first  fifteen  were: 

a)  Building  the  Working  Force 

b)  Reducing  the  Working  Force 

c)  Assigning  and  Instructing  Men 

d)  How  to  Handle  Grievances 

e)  Safety  and  Housekeeping 

f)  Job  Evaluation 

g)  Wage  Rates 

h)  Rating  Men 


i)  Company  Benefit  Plans 

j )  Production  Control 

k)  Ilaintenance  of  Facilities 

1)  Elimination  of  Waste  and  Spoilage 

m)  Costs  and  Accounting 

n)  Expense  Budgets  ajid  Cost  Reduction 

There  was  nothing  rigid  a"bout  this  list.  When 
necessary,  more  than  one  session  was  devoted  to  a  topic, 
or  others  were  added  depending  upon  the  current  interests 
of  the  men. 

This  program  at  General  Electric  has  developed  a 
marked  improvement  in  foreman-subordinate  relationships, 
and  also  in  cooperation  "between  and  among  foremen. 
2.  College  Graduate  Training 

In  1948,  General  Electric  hired  more  than  1400 
graduates  of  150  colleges.     This  record  number  was  prompted 
"by  the  company  expansion  policy  aiid  as  a  result  of  the  war- 
time shortage  of  graduates.     A  good  number  of  these  men 
have  entered  the  company's  intensive  training  program. 

The  basic  course,  the  General  Electric  Company1 s 
Student  Engineer's  Training  Course  (or  Test  Course)  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  even  though  an  engineering  or  bu- 
siness background  is  best  obtained  in  technical  colleges, 
there  are  essential  practical  viewpoints  which  can  best  be 
gained  while  the  student  is  actually  employed  in  various 
divisions  of  the  company.     Therefore,   the  application  of 


the  Test  Course  is  not  limited  to  those  who  have  had  only 
electrical  engineering. 

Usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months  are  spent 
in  this  department.     All  major  departments  offer  post- 
graduate training  during  this  period.     In  all  sections  of 
the  course,  students  are  graded  "by  their  supervisor  accord- 
ing to  performance,  ability  to  assume  responsibility  and 
get  along  with  people,  and  other  important  qualities.  The 
company  maintains  recreational  facilities  for  the  Test  men, 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  join  the  various  social  clubs 
open  to  them. 

The  General  Course,  open  to  all  Test  men  consists 
of  the  Business  section  and  four  Engineering  sections:  Elec- 
trical, Mechanical,  Electronics,  and  Engineering  Fundamentals. 
The  company  also  manages  Sales  Engineering  and  Design  En- 
gineering programs  for  selected  Test  men. 

A  separate  entity  is  the  Business  Training  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  training  in  accounting  and  busi- 
ness administration.     The  trainees  are  put  on  jobs  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  Apparatus  Department;  and,  in 
addition,  on  jobs  in  the  General  Accounting  divisions  where 
they  are  able  to  observe  financial  operations  in  all  operat- 
ing and  general  administrative  departments,  and  affiliated 
manufacturing,  selling,  and  financial  companies.     This  pro- 
gram lasts  approximately  three  years  and  is  supplemented  by 
evening  courses  in  accounting  and  business  subjects. 


3.  Analysis 

The  principles  under  which  the  foreman  training 
conference  was  formulated  (1)  is  sound  according  to  the 
"basic  fundamentals  laid  down  in  the  course  of  this  essay. 
The  second  principle,  stating  that  company  policy  is  de- 
veloped from  daily  operations  and  combined  management  judg- 
ment, is  especially  important.     In  this  case,   the  company 
recognizes  that  company  policy  is  not  something  to  "be  dic- 
tated from  the  top  echelons.     All  of  management  must  par- 
ticipate in  order  to  assure  policy  of  satisfactory  nature. 

Another  fundamental  principle  was  the  truism  that 
all  grades  of  supervision  must  "be  familiar  with  the  program. 
Certainly  this  is  solidl  ground  on  which  a  program  can  "be 
administered.     V/e  have  already  noted  that  foremen  and  super- 
visors will  accept  a  program  more  readily  if  they  have  a 
proper  portion  of  participation  in  its  planning  and  guidance. 
This  goes  for  all  management.     It  naturally  follows  that 
once  the  program  is  fully  formulated,  it  should  not  "be  kept 
a  secret,  but  it  should  be  completely  disseminated  through 
all  of  management. 

The  first  principle,  cited  on  page  87,  could  bear 
further  scrutiny.     To  repeat  it  as  set  forth  by  the  company: 
"Foremen  deal  with  specific  situations.     Therefore  discussions 
must  be  led  from  specific  matters  to  general  policies  and 


(1)  See  page  87 


princ iples . " 

This  paper  has  stated  that  the  training  of  fore- 
men must  be  conducted  on  as  practical  a  level  as  possible. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  lead  discussions  from  specific  mat- 
ters to  general  policies  and  principles.     However,  this 
general  discussion  must  relate  "back  again  to  the  specific 
problems  which  face  a  foreman.     In  Chapter  II,  it  was 
asserted  that  learning  is  a  direct  function  of  its  conse- 
quences and  that  what  is  learned  must  be  practicable.  If 
theoretical  material  is  not  directly  related  to  actual 
situations,  the  continuity  factor  will  be  lost  from  the 
learning  picture. 

General  Electric  did  well  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  securing  and  training  effective  conference  leader- 
ship.   Prospective  leaders  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
apparent  conference  leader  abilities  and  qualifications 
(closely  akin  to  those  set  forth  in  the  chapter  on  the  con- 
ference technique).     Thesafaen  were  then  given  intensive 
training  on  conference  procedure.     The  time  and  expense 
given  to  this  phase  of  securing  effective  leadership  has 
been  a  fundamental  factor  in  assuring  successful  conferences 
in  the  actual  supervisor  training. 

The  development  of  conference  topics  shows  an 
understanding  of  the  position  of  the  trainee  foreman  on  the 
part  of  the  company.     The  men  themselves  chose  the  subjects 
in  which  they  were  interested.     It  is  often  useless  to  tell 


trainees  in  what  fields  they  should  have  problems.     If  a 
representative  group  is  given  the  opportunity  to  select 
pertinent  topics,  a  valid  conference  list  can  be  formulated 
--as  seen  in  this  case  of  General  Electric. 

Of  course,  the  above  must  be  considered  in  a  prac- 
tical light.     There  should  be  guidance  in  topic  selection, 
and  some  subjects  have  to  be  added  when  seen  necessary. 
However,  the  desirability  of  decisions  being  made  by  a  con- 
certed effort  of  all  concerned  (as  opposed  to  being  handed 
Aown  from  above)  cannot  be  denied. 

General  Electric' s  college  graduate  training  is 
based  on  solid  foundation  in  that  it  recognized  that  prac- 
tical viewpoints  can  best  be  obtained  in  actual  work  in 
various  departments  of  the  company.     However,  it  is  also 
admitted  that  a  technical  background  is  best  gained  in 
technical  colleges  and  universities.     In  otxher  words,  Gener- 
al Electric  hires  a  man  who  already  has  an  appropriate 
baelcground  and  then  trains  him  to  put  his  theory  into  ac- 
tual company  practice  where  he  is  best  suited.     This  is 
consistent  with  a  policy  of  hiring  good  men  and  training 
them  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  expense.     Even  with  this 
procedure  in  operation,  the  Test  training  lasts  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  months — even  for  a  man  whose  education  has  been 
highly  specialized  in  the  electrical  field. 


B.  Ford  Motor  Company 

The  inauguration  of  Ford's  new  Management  Develop- 
ment Program  took  place  in  January  of  this  year.     It  in- 
cludes present  members  of  management  as  well  as  qualified 
hourly  and  salaried  employees. 

The  objectives  of  the  new  program  are: 

a)  to  train  all  present  members  of  management  in 
the  specific  duties  of  being  a  manager 

b)  to  select  qualified  employees  for  promotion 
as  trainee  members  of  management  responsibili- 
ties and  handle  their  job  assignments  with  a 
maximum  of  effectiveness. 

Over  two  years  of  study  and  preparation  is  represented  by 

the  plaji  which  is  a  joint  activity  of  Manufacturing  and 

Industrial  Relations.     The  Training  department  has  the 

responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  all  training  materials 

for  the  program  of  organized  instruction  throughout  the 

company. 

1.  Present  Supervision 

The  program  for  improving  the  job  performance 
of  present  supervisors  is  divided  into  the  basic  phase,  the 
group  performance  phase,  and  the  individual  performance 
phase . 

The  first  phase  (basic)  provides  the  supervisor 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of: 

a)  the  Foremen1 s  Compensation  Plan  which  establishes 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  all  levels  of  supervi- 
sion 


b)  assignment  of  jot)  responsibilities 

c)  plant  organization 

&)  his  responsibilities  as  the  manager  of  his  depart- 
ment 

e)  available  staff  services 

f)  principles  of  line  and  staff  organization 

The  group  performance  phase  is  designed  to  enable 
the  supervisors  to  perform  all  the  functions  established 
by  the  abovementioned  Foremen's  Compensation  Plan.  Obser- 
vations are  made  periodically  to  determine  if  supervisors 
are  performing  these  functions  and  to  check  the  effectiveness 
of  the  training  program. 

By  means  of  the  individual  performance  phase ,  the 
supervisor  is  assured  that  he  is  performing  all  of  his 
assigned  functions  in  a  satisfactory  manner  on  the  basis  of 
a  progress  rating  plan.     Deficiencies  are  corrected  through 
personal  instruction  or  in  organized  training  sessions. 
2.  Trainee  Foremen 

Organized  training  in  how  to  effectively  perform 
the  Foreman's  job  is  provided  for  these  trainees  in  a  series 
of  about  one  hundred  one-iiour  sessions  covering  management 
responsibilities  and  knowledge  of  tools,  machines,  equip- 
ment, and  materials.     (1)     The  trainee  foreman  attends  ses- 

(1)  Thirty  hours  are  devoted  to  personnel;  five  hours  to 
quality;  ten  hours  to  cost;  fifteen  hours  to  production; 
ten  hours  to  use  of  staff  services;  ten  hours  to  company 
development;  and  twenty  hours  to  tools,  machines,  equip- 
ment, and  materials. 


sions  for  two  hours  on  each  of  two  days  per  week  for  a 

twenty-five  week  period  on  his  own  time. 

Both  shop  and  related  progress  records  are  kept 
which  are  considered  in  evaluation  of  progress.  Unsatis- 
factory performance  disqualif ies  the  trainee  for  considera- 
tion for  promotion  to  a  supervisory  position. 

3.  Plant  Procedure 

Each  plant  makes  a  factual  analysis  of  supervisory 
performance  and  reports  its  training  needs  to  the  central 
committee  at  Dearborn.     The  Training  department  consults 
other  staff  departments  and  develops  necessary  training 
material,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Dearborn  committee 
before  going  to  the  plant  manager  for  review  by  his  staff. 
Material  is  then  adapted  to  fit  local  conditions  and  the 
plant  group  provides  the  necessary  training. 

4.  Analysis 

Ford's  inauguration  of  this  new  management  train- 
ing program  is  highly  significant.     It  is  representative 
of  the  entire  future  policy  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of  supervision  at  all  Ford  opera- 
tions . 

First,  it  means  that  the  program  will  provide  the 
only  channel  through  which  an  individual  can  become  a  fore- 
man.    Second,  the  future  executives  of  the  company  will  be 
selected  from  the  ranks  of  present  supervisors.     Third,  the 
program  means  that  every  man's  progress  in  his  management 
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development  depends  upon  his  own  initiative  and  ability-- 
"upon  what  he  knows  and  not  whom  he  biows". 

The  Training  department  will  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  preparation  of  all  training  materials  for  the 
program  of  organized  instruction  throughout  the  company. 
In  addition,  this  department  will  maintain  records  of  attend- 
ance, progress  and  achievement  of  each  trainee,  and  will 
provide  a  composite  training  record  which  will  become  a 
part  of  the  manTs  permanent  personnel  record.     This  pro- 
cedure is  fully  in  accord  with  the  general  principle  that 
it  is  the  function  of  the  staff  Training  department  to  ad- 
vise and  help  supervise  a  program,  leaving  actual  decision 
making  and  administration  to  management  operating  executives 
--in  this  case,  the  Management  Development  Committee. 

The  program  for  present  supervision  concurrently 
provides  for  two  problems: 

a)  improving  the  job  performance  of  supervisors;  and 

b)  keeping  supervisors  informed  of  new  company  policies, 
procedures,  programs,  and  so  on. 

Evidently,  the  need  was  seen  for  an  improvement 
of  supervisor  performance  in  the  plants.     Since  the  new 
program  is  designed  to  give  the  supervisor  a  broader  under- 
standing of  his  job  and  its  relation  to  all  other  levels 
of  supervision,  management  recognizes  that  the  individual 
must  be  treated  as  a  part  of  majiagement  and  given  the  tools 
with  which  to  effectively  perform  his  job.     The  fact  that 
he  will  also  be  kept  informed  of  new  policies  ajid  procedures 
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further  substantiates  this  view. 

The  program  for  present  supervision  seems  to  neg- 
lect the  highly  important  human  relations  angle  of  the  job. 
Although  the  management  claims  that  this  aspect  is  given  due 
emphasis  in  the  program,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  em- 
phasis reaches  its  proper  eortent  in  the  mind  of  management. 
For  instance,  in  the  company  publication  announcing  the  de- 
tails of  the  program  there  is  no  mention  of  present  super- 
vision being  given  any  training  on  this  subject.  Although 
human  relations  doubtlessly  is  one  of  the  points  covered  in 
the  training,  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  phase  is  not  given 
further  prominence  in  the  company  announcement. 

The  program  for  trainee  foremen  is  as  important 
in  the  selection  phase  as  in  the  actual  training  procedures. 
A  basic  set  of  quail f ications  is  set  up  as  minimum  require- 
ments for  all  applicants  in  the  fields  of  education,  ex- 
perience, work  record,  physical  condition  and  recommenda- 
tion.    The  process  of  selection  is  about  as  foolproof  as 
possible  to  permit  an  unbiased  objective/procedure.  Appli- 
cations are  given  in  to  the  Personnel  department  where  they 
are  sent  to  the  Selection  Committee.     The  latter  reviews 
personnel  files,  interviews  each  applicant  according  to  pre- 
established  standards,  and  then  sets  up  an  eligibility  list 
of  applicants  who  have  been  approved.     This  list  is  referred 
to  Personnel  for  placement  in  filling  requests  for  trainee 
foremen.     It  is  finally  sent  to  the  department  superindendent 


to  make  the  final  selection  from  those  referred  to  him  for 
placement . 

This  is  a  very  thorough  method  and  should  do  much 
toward  facilitating  a  fairly  objective  process.  Collective 
judgment  is  used,  which  should  further  assure  a  more  con- 
sistently correct  selection.     It  might  be  noted  that  the 
selection  procedure  just  summarized  follows  almost  step  by 
step  the  suggested  plan  of  selection  discussed  on  page  35 
of  this  report.     The  qualification  of  maintaining  adequate 
records  is  also  followed  by  the  Ford  Selection  plan. 

The  program  sets  up  a  file  of  eligibles  which 
can  be  used  at  any  time  necessary  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  "storeroom"  of  good  available  supervi- 
sion material  which  may  be  tapped  when  opening  arise. 
This,  in  itself,  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  selection 
phase  of  the  program. 

Again,  let  us  examine  more  closely  the  place  of 
the  staff  Training  department  in  the  inter-plant  procedure 
for  organized  instruction.     The  individual  plant  makes  a 
survey  of  its  training  needs  and  reports  to  the  Management 
Development  Committee.     At  this  point,  the  Training  Depart- 
ment formulates  the  material  for  the  training  after  consul- 
tation with  other  concerned  staff  departments.     The  Dearborn 
committee  must  then  give  approval  before  being  sent  to  the 
individual  plant  managers  for  review  and  acceptance.     It  is 
seen  again  that  the  Training  staff  assumes  a  distinctly  ad- 


visory  position  with  no  provisions  for  any  sort  of  final 
decision  making. 

In  the  main,  the  new  Ford  program  appears  to  fill 
a  need  at  the  organization  in  an  adequate  manner.  From 
selection  to  actual  training,  there  seems  to  "be  a  constant 
effort  to  create  a  good,  well-trained  management  team.  If 
it  works  out  successfully,  Ford  will  have  developed  an  ef- 
ficient corps  of  future  executives  from  within  the  plants 
with  a  constant  and  reliable  source  of  replenishment  from 
the  ranks. 
5.  Comparison 

There  is  a  very  obvious  comparison  which  can  be 
made  between  the  program  of  General  ^Electric  and  that  of 
Ford.     In  the  former,  the  trainees  themselves  v/ere  given 
every  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  formulation  of  the 
contents  of  the  program.     In  Ford,  however,  the  exact  blue- 
print was  handed  down  from  the  extreme  top  management.  The 
prospective  trainees  will  abide  by  this  prograjn  without 
chance  for  self-expression  on  any  phase  of  it.     This  ob- 
servation is  very  characteristic  of  Fordfs  entire  personnel 
poliey--which  may  partly  account  for  past  failures  in  this 
field. 


VII.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  setting  up  of  an  organized  program  is  not 
the  only  means  of  training  supervisors  and  prospective  su- 
pervisors.    Supervisory  personnel  are  trained  in  any  number 
of  ways.    Undirected  training  may  take  the  form  of  absorp- 
tion or  observation  where  the  individual  learns  incorrect 
as  well  as  correct  supervisory  technique. 

Therefore,  the  creation  of  a  formal,  planned  pro- 
gram of  supervisory  development  is  not  actually  sxi  intro- 
duction of  training  into  the  organization;  but  rather  a 
formalization  of  existing  training  which  eliminates  bad 
training  habits. 

As  ownership  and  control  has  become  increasing- 
ly separated  in  modern  business  organization,  it  has  become 
obvious  that  industry  must  produce  its  top  management  from 
within  itself.     The  training  of  these  leaders  cannot  be 
left  to  chance;  it  must  be  done  by  intelligent,  effective- 
ly planned  programs  of  personnel  development. 

The  management  group,  from  foreman  to  top  execu- 
tive, has  remarkably  similar  responsibilities.     It  is  im- 
perative that  coordination  be  of  the  highest  sort.  These 
similar  responsibilities  make  it  almost  essential  that  the 
same  approach  be  used  in  training  of  all  levels  of  manage- 
ment.    Industry  has  recognized  this  with  the  result  that 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  programs  set  up  to  coordinate 
the  thinking  of  all  supervisors  has  been  evident.  Programs 


of  this  sort  serve  as  an  excellent  medium  for  a  continuous 
flow  of  information  through  the  whole  supervisory  structure. 
The  only  difference  in  training  needs,  therefore,  is  one  of 
extent  rather  than  of  kind. 

It  can  "be  seen,  then,  that  supervisory  training 
procedures  are  not  only  designed  for  their  instructional 
value,  but  also  to  provide  a  management  method  for  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  effective  organization. 

At  another  point  in  this  paper,  it  was  emphasized 
that  there  is  no  one  "correct"  method  of  running  a  super- 
visor training  program.     Since  no  two  industrial  industrial 
enterprises  are  alike,  so  no  two  training  programs  can 
logincally  "be  exactly  alike.     Each  program  must  solve  the 
specific  problems  of  the  individual  organization  for  which 
it  is  designed. 

If  the  first  step  in  organizing  a.  program  is  to 
clearly  set  down  its  objectives  and  functions,  much  wasted 
motion,  misunderstanding,  and  lack  of  direction  can  be 
avoided.     This  training  "definition"  serves  as  a  basis  of 
judgment  in  deciding  various  questions  arising  in  connection 
with  planning.     If  the  original  phrasing  of  the  purpose  be- 
comes too  broad  or  too  narrow,  it  should  be  rephrased  so  as 
to  accurately  reflect  the  actual  program. 

By  this  time,  it  is  fairly  well  established  that 
no  matter  how  effective  a  program  may  be,  it  will  become 
all  the  more  so  with  the  active  participation  of  top  manage- 


merit.     As  demonstrated  above  ,  all  management  has  today  "be- 
come a  cohesive  unit,  linked  in  a  direct  chain  of  authority. 
Any  changes  in  organizational  method  and  policy  "brought 
about  "by  a  program  for  the  improvement  of  supervisory  skill 
must  "be  approved  by  top  management.     It  stands  to  reason 
that  such  changes  are  worthless  unless  the  giver  of  final 
authority  understands  the  background  of  the  thinking  which 
brought  these  suggestions  to  his  attention.     The  only  way 
this  can  be  accomplished  is  through  active  participation 
by  top  management  in  the  personnel  development  procedure. 

Certainly,  to  say  that  training  needs  must  be 
discovered  before  training  begins  sounds  logical  and  ele- 
mentary enough.     However,   it  is  surprising  how  readily  a 
company  will  undertake  a  prograjn  without  bothering  to  find 
out  what  needs  will  be  satisfied  by  the  plan.     An  effort  to 
determine  needs  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

As  this  discussion  has  repeatedly  stressed,  the 
best  training  method  for  any  particular  organization  is  the 
one  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  that  organization.  The 
instituter  of  the  program  has  available  for  his  use  the 
techniques  of  individualized  instruction,  conferences,  lec- 
tures, case  studes,  classroom  instruction,  practice  sessions, 
observation  of  departments  and  plant,  printed  material,  ro- 
tation, and  a  variety  of  other  methods  and  combinations  of 
those  mentioned.     They  can  be  combined  in  any  number  of  ways 
as  evidenced  in  the  representative  examples  surveyed  in 


Chapter  VI— not  haphazardly,  but  specifically  designed  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  organization  and  its  supervisory 
needs . 

Most  firms  agree  that  the  ultimate  decision  on 
training  policy  and  technique  should  "be  left  with  the  top 
executive,  with  actual  operation  of  the  program  being  left 
to  the  line  organization  concerned.     This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  training  director  should  be  blocked  from  executing 
his  functions  by  being  left  in  a  vacuum.     In  the  case  where 
the  head  of  the  organization  has  final  authority,  ample 
provision  should  be  made  for  frequent  conferences  between 
him  and  the  training  staff.     This  procedure  is  a  safeguard 
against  isolating  the  staff  man  whose  presence  in  the  de- 
cision making  phases  are  essential. 

The  many  details  of  training  which  invariably 
come  up  again  can  best  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
individual  enterprise.     However ,  certain  principles  can  be 
laid  down.     The  size  of  the  training  groups  depends  upon 
the  method  used;  lecture  audiences  are  almost  unlimited, 
whereas  conference  groups  are  most  effective  with  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  members.     The  length  of  meeting  should 
be  at  some  balance  where  they  are  not  so  long  that  fatigue 
set  in;  more  can  be  accomplished  in  two  two-hour  sessions 
than  in  one  four-hour  session.     As  for  the  question  of 
"company  time  or  trainee's  time",  most  companies  prefer  the 
former  where  the  training  is  considered  insurance  for  them 


and  "good  "business  policy".     Of  course,  many  production 
situations  make  supervisor  training  on  company  time  extreme- 
ly difficult. 

The  training  of  collegeygraduates  has  assumed  in- 
creased proportions  in  recent  years.     This  phase  of  train- 
ing involves  the  importance  of  analyzing  future  needs  of  the 
company.     The  principle  objective  is  that  of  making  effi- 
cient employees  of  the  graduates  "by  "prac ticalizing"  college 
curricula.     Very  likely,  the  future  top  executives  will 
come  from  this  group.     It  is  important  to  clearly  define 
the  purpose  of  this  training  even  more  than  in  other  types 
of  programs.    Many  companies  are  finding  that  on-the-job 
techniques  are  more  valueable  than  long  classroom  schedules, 
with  the  latter  being  used  only  when  closely  linked  with 
the  work  the  trainee  is  doing.     They  are  tending  to  give 
these  men  responsible  jobs  during  training  rather  than 
keeping  them  in  work  of  a  purely  observation  or  routine 
nature . 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  qualities  dealt  with 
in  supervisor  training  are  of  an  abstract  nature,  it  would 
problably  be  incorrect  to  say  that  no  objective  evaluation 
of  the  training  is  possible.     Written  reports  will  determine 
absorption  of  information;  objective  sampling  will  show 
whether  improved  skill  in  dealing  with  people  is  put  into 
practice.     The  broad  purpose  of  training  is  to  improve  job 
performance;  there  are  certainly  many  methods  of  rating  this 


criterion.     The  ultimate  test  is  the  greater  utility  of  the 
individual  to  the  company  over  a  period  of  years,  and  pro- 
motion records  can  indicate  this  to  some  degree.  Whereas 
no  one  method  gives  a  complete  objective  evaluation,  a 
combination  of  various  techniques  will  provide  the  company 
with  some  indication  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  training 
purposes  and  objectives. 

From  the  above  summary  and  from  the  contents  of 
this  paper,  some  general  conclusions  can  be  dra/wn  in  re- 
gard to  supervisor  training  programs: 

a)  The  entire  management  structure  should  be  closely 
knit,  from  top  to  bottom,  to  permit  proper  coordination  and 
a  uniform  interpretation  of  policies. 

b)  It  should  be  possible  to  use  the  same  training 
approach  for  all  levels  of  management  since  there  is  a 
basic  similarity  in  responsibilities. 

c)  1'raining  needs  should  be  discovered  through  care- 
ful study  before  a  program  can  be  effectively  inaugurated 
and  carried  out. 

d)  Training  decisions  should  be  arrived  at  through 
consultation  with  those  concerned  with  the  application  of 
plans  and  policies. 

e)  Training  programs  should  be  designed  not  only  as 

a  channel  of  instruction,  but  also  as  a  permanent  and  neces- 
sary media  for  the  continuous  exchange  of  ideas  essential 
to  creative  cooperative  action. 
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f)  Frequent  conferences  "between  the  training  staff 
and  top  management  are  necessary  to  a  well-coordinated 
training  program. 

g)  A  complete  job  analysis  is  essential  to  intelli- 
gent training.     An  individual  cannot  effectively  "be  trained 
unless  the  jot)  descriptions  and  job  specifications  are  pro- 
perly drawn  up  a,nd  advantageously  used. 

h)  The  training  method  adopted  should  be  determined 
as  a  result  of  careful  study  of  the  organization  bringing 
out  which  method  best  suits  its  needs. 

i)  Supervisory  training  is  relatively  ineffective 
unless  all  of  management  actively  participates  in  and  co- 
operates with  the  program. 

It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  train  supervisors,  and 
it  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  effort.     However,  one  principle 
is  inescapable:     neglect  of  training  is  much  more  expensive 
and  time-consuming  in  the  long  run,  requires  a  good  deal 
more  effort,  and  results  in  a  less  effective  over-all  organi- 
zation. 


Appendix  A 

Principles  of  the  Training-Within-Indu3try  Program  * 
J ob  Instruction  Training  ( J  .  I . T . ) 

How  to  Get  Ready  to  Instruct 

1.  Have  a  Time  Ta"ble  :    how  much  skill  you  expect  him 

to  have  "by  what  date 

2.  Break  Down  the  Job:    Have  important  steps  listed; 

pick  out  the  key  points 

3.  Have  Everything  Ready:     the  right  equipment,  ma- 

terials, and  supplies 

4.  Have  the  Workplace  Properly  Arranged:     just  as  the 

worker  will  "be  expected  to  keep  it 

How  to  Instruct 

Step  1:    Prepare  the  Worker 
Step  2:    Present  the  Operation 
Step  3:     Try  Out  Performance 
Step  4:  Follow-up 


Job  Methods  Training  (J.M.T.) 

Step  1:  Break  Down  the  Job 

Step  2:  Question  Every  Detail 

Step  3:  Develop  the  New  Method 

Step  4:  Apply  the  New  Method 


Objective:     "to  help  the  supervisor  produce  greater  quanti- 
ties of  quality  products  is  less  time,  by 
making  best  use  of  manpower,  machines,  and 
materials  now  available." 


Job  Relations  Training  (J.R.T.) 

Foundations  for  Good  Relations 

1.  let  each  worker  know  how  he  is  getting  along 

2.  Give  credit  when  due 

3.  Tell  people  in  advance  about  changes  which  will 

affect  them 

4.  Make  best  use  of  each  person's  ability 


*  Outlines  of  programs  as  it  appears  on  pocket  cards 
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Method  Involved 

Step  1:     Get  the  facts 

a)  review  the  record 

b)  find  out  what  rules  and  plant  customs  apply 

c)  talk  with  individuals  concerned 

d)  get  opinions  and  feelings 

Step  2:     Weigh  and  Decide 

a)  fit  the  facts  together 

b)  consider  their  "bearing  on  each  other 

c)  what  possible  actions  are  there? 

d)  check  practices  and  policies 

e)  consider  objective  and  effect  on  individual, 

group,  and  production 


Step  3:     Take  Action 

a)  are  you  going  to  handle  this  yourself? 

b)  do  you  need  help  in  handling? 

c)  should  you  refer  this  to  your  superior? 

d)  watch  the  timing  of  your  action 

Step  4:     Check  Results 

a)  how  soon  will  you  follow  up? 

b)  how  often  will  you  need  to  check? 

c)  watch  for  changes  in  output,  attitudes, 

and  relationships 


Program  Development  Training  (P.D.T. ) 

Method  Involved 

Step  1:     Spot  a  Production  Problem 

a)  get  supervisors  and  workers  to  tell  about 

their  current  problems 

b)  uncover  problems  by  reviewing  records 

c)  anticipate  problems  resulting  from  changes 

d)  analyze  this  evidence 

e)  identify  training  needed 

Step  2:     Develop  a  Specific  Plan 

a)  who  will  be  trained? 

b)  what  content?    who  can  help  determine? 

c)  how  can  it  best  be  done? 

d)  who  should  do  the  training? 

e)  when  should  it  be  done?    how  long  will  it  take 

f)  where  should  it  be  done? 


Step  3:     Get  Plan  into  Action 

a)  stress  to  management  evidence  of  need 

b)  present  the  expected  results 

c)  discuss  plan  in  content  and  methods 

d)  submit  timetable  for  plan 
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e)  train  those  who  do  the  training 

f)  secure  underst an&ing  and  acceptance  by 

those  affected 

g)  fix  responsibility  for  continuing  use 

Step  4:     Check  Results 

a)  how  can  results  "be  checked?  against  what 

evidence? 

b)  what  results  will  be  looked  for? 

c)  is  management  being  informed  -  how? 

d)  is  the  plan  being  followed? 

e)  how  is  it  being  kept  in  use? 

f)  are  any  changes  necessary? 

Responsibility  for  Training  Results 

1.  The  LINE  organization  has  the  responsibility  for 

making  continuous  use  of  the  knowledge  and  skills 
acquired  through  training  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
operating  job. 

2.  The  STAFF  provides  plans  and  technical  "know  how" 

and  does  some  things  for  but  usually  works  through 
the  line  organization. 
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Cushman,  Frank,  Training  Procedure,  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
New  York,  1320" 


112. 


Dodd,  Alvin  E.  and  Rice,  James  0.   (Eds.),  How  to  Train  Wor- 
kers for  V/ar  Industries,  Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York,  1942 

Donald,  W.J.  (Ed.),  Handbook  of  Business  Administration, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1931 

G-owin,  Enoch  B .  ,  The  Selection  and  Training  of  the  Business 
Executive ,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1918 

Greene,  James  H. ,  Organized  Training  in  Business,  Harper 
and  Bros.,  New  York,  1917 

Halsey,  George  D. ,  Supervising  People,  Harper  and  Bros., 
New  York,  1946 

Hannaford,  Earle  S.,  Conference  Leadership  in  Business  and 
Industry,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1945 

Heron,  Alexander  R. ,  Sharing  Information  with  Employees, 
Stanford  University  Press ,  1942 

Heyel,  Carl,  Standard  Business  Conference  Technique,  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  Co.   (in  association  with  Modern  Industry 
Magazine) ,  New  York,  1948 

Holden,  Paul  E. ,  Fish,  Lounsbury,  S.,  and  %ith,  Herbert  1., 
Top  Management  Organization  and  Control,  Stanford 
University  Press,  1941 

Johnson,  Joseph  E. ,  Business  and  the  Man,  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute,  New  York,  1917 

Jucius,  Michael  J.,  Personnel  Management,  Richard  D.  Irwin, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  1947 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. ,  Policyholders  Service 
Bure  au : 

1.  Functions  of  the  Personnel  Director 

2»  Training  Supervisors  and  Key  Men 

3.  Training  Supervisors  in  Human  Relations 

Modern  Industry  Magazine : 

1.  "Training  Executives  in  Executive  Skills",  (in 

March  15,   1947,  pp.  45-48) 

2.  "What  it  Takes  to  be  a  Good  Executive",   (in  August  15, 

1948,  pp.  100-110) 

3.  "30  Rules  for  Getting  Things  Done  Through  People", 

(in  November  15,  1948,  pp.  67-74) 

4.  "Putting  Polish  on  Your  Top  Brass"  (in  October  15, 

1948,  pp.  112-122) 

5.  "You  Can  Rate  Your  Executive  Horsepower"  (in  September  15, 

1948) 


113. 


Niles,  Mary  C.H.,  Middle  Management ,  Harper  and  Bros.,  New 
York,  1941 

National  Foremen's  Institute,  Manual  of  Industrial  Relations, 
National  Foremen's  Institute,  Inc.,  Deep  River,  Connec- 
ticut, 1946 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Studies  in  Personnel 
Policy: 

1 .  #-77  -  Techniques  of  Conference  Leadership 

2.  #80  -  Communication  within  the  Management  Group 

3.  #89  -  College  Graduates  in  Industry 

Roethlisberger ,  Fritz  J.  and  Dixon,  William  J.,  Management 
and  the  Worker ,  Harvard  University  Press,   Cambridge  , 
Massachusetts,  1939 

Shellow,  Sadie  M.  and  Harmon,  Glenn  R.,  Conference  Manual 

for  Training  Foremen,  Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York,  1935 

Steinmetz,  Cloyd,  "Recordings  Help  Foremen  Improve  Industrial 
Relations  Techniques"  Tin  Factory  Management  8Jid  Main- 
tenance ,  January  1949,  pp.  129-130) 

Tead,  Ordway,  The  Art  of  Leadership,  Whittlesey  House, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1935 

War  Manpower  Commission,  The  Training  Within  Industry  Report 

1940-1945 ,  Bovernement  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C., 
1MB 

Watkins,  Gordon  S.  and  Dodd,  Paul  A.,  The  Management  of 

Labor  Relations,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1938 
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